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Complete Range of Colors and Styles 
to Meet Every 
Architectural Requirement 


Beauty as well as extra life has been a prime 
consideration in building this new line of 
Celotex Triple Sealed Shingles. Wide choice 
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919 North Michigan Ave., Chicog  ~ 
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BROADWAY LIMITED PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD designed by RAYMOND LOEWY 





‘ 
The simultaneous appearance of new trains on two competing lines not only marks a new step in the redesigning of U. 8. 


passenger train equipment, but provides an unprecedented opportunity to compare two solutions of virtually identical 
problems. There could hardly be a better basis for comparison than the one provided: both lines compete for the same 
passengers, provide similar accommodations, charge the same prices, make their run in the same time. The Pullmans on 
7 each line are identical, save for variations in color. What differences exist are due to the designers’ differing approaches if 
and the special desires of their clients. Thus in the locomotives, for instance, one emphasizes the smoothness of the stream 
lined form, the other the dramatic display of driving wheels. In the pages that follow this contrast is even more evident, 


It should be noted that while Mr. Dreyfuss’ work shows one train, that by Mr. Loewy shows representative cars taken 


negate 


from the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new fleet of trains. What is important is not that both designers are probably right, 


but that even in so restricted a problem there is no lack of room for variety, inventiveness, and imagination. 


20th CENTURY LIMITED NEW YORK CENTRAL designed by HENRY DREYFUSS 


- 


BAR LOUNGE CAR 

Walls: gray harewood Flexwood. Ceil- 
ing: cove, gold leaf; lower deck, rust. 
Floor covering: mauve taupe carpet. 
Chairs: rust, and natural colored leather. 
Sofas: natural colored leather. All trim: 
bronze opalescent lacquer. Tables: gray 
Micarta, opalescent finish on pedestals. 
Venetian blinds: gray paint. Bar counter: 
mahogany. Bar: redwood burl Flexwood, 
bronze opalescent trim. Mirror: flesh 
tinted. Mural paintings: Allen Saalburg. 


{. Bedroom 2, Drawing room 3, Bar 4, Club 
lounge 


Robert M. Damora Photos 





20th CENTURY LIMITED, NEW YORK CENTRAL 


ra Photos 


BAR LOUNGE CAR 

Ceiling: light copper paint. Light 
troughs: copper finish. Walls and part of 
ceiling: cork. Floor covering: rust car- 
pet, three shades. Venetian blinds: cop- 
per finish. Settees: rust leather, gray 
Formica arm rests. Chairs: gray leather, 
legs copper lacquer. Tables: dark gray 
Formica tops, copper finish on pedestals. 
Bar counter: dark gray Formica. Bar 
shelves: Plexiglass. 


INNER VESTIBULE 
Walls and doors: dark gray Formica. 
Model case frames: copper lacquer. 


{. Crew’s quarters 2, Barber shop 3, Serv- 
ice bar 4, Club lounge 


Drir Duryea Photos 





THE LIBERTY, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


DINING CAR 
P7, é . - 5 


CENTER SECTION 


Ceiling: off-white. Wallis: plaip 
quartered walnut. Floor  ¢ over. 
ing: green carpet. Upholstery: 
ivory leather. Tables: beige 
Micarta. Table linen: corsa 
sand. Mural: painting on wood 
by Allen Saalburg. All trim 
bronze opalescent lacquer. 


END SECTION 

Ceiling: cream. Walls: blue 
green paint, figured teak Flex. 
wood, Floor covering: as above 
Chairs: blue-green. Tables: as 
above. Table linen: as above 
Trim: as above. 


§, Kitchen 6, Pantry 1, Dining 
8. Bar 


Richard T. Dooner Photos 
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ER SECTION 

light gray paint. 

gray leather. Between 
ws: mirror. Window 
s and sills: satin-finished 
num. Carpet: rust, three 
es, Benches: gray leather. 
s: rust leather, aluminum 
es and legs. Tables: dark 
linoleum, aluminum edges 


egs. 


END SECTION 

Partitions: Plexiglass. Ceiling: 
rust paint. Walls: walnut Flex- 
wood. Carpet: rust, three 
shades. Chairs: gray leather, 
aluminum frames and _ legs. 
Tables: as above. Corner cabi- 
nets: Flexwood, aluminum 


edge. 


5, Kitchen 6, Pantry 7, Dining 
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Driz Duryea Photos 


20th CENTURY LIMITED, NEW YORK CENTRAL 





OBSERVATION Cap 


MAIN LOUNGE 


Walls: gold leaf; curved se 
tions, light bronze opalescen: 
lacquer. Ceiling: gold leas 
dome, rest in two shades o) 
blue. Floor covering: blue ca, 
pet. Built-in sofas: gray-blue 
leather. Chairs: steel-blue 
Bridge tables: dark blue Fo, 
mica. All trim: bronze opales 
cent lacquer. Venetian blinds 
and drapes: light blue. 


OBSERVATION END 


Walls: cork; dado and cornice 
flat cut walnut. Ceiling: cream 
Floor covering: gray carpet 
Upholstery: dark brown leath 
er. Center sofa: light brown 
Window sills: brown Formica 
Window shades: beige. A 
trim: bronze opalescent lac 
quer. 


9. Observation (0, Lounge 
{1. Kitchen {2, Drawing rooms 
13, Bedroom 


fhbore, Robert M. Damor 
har Dooner 





20th CENTURY LIMITED, NEW YORK CENTRAL 


SERVATION CAR 


N LOUNGE 

urve; Sec 

OPalescen: panels: photomurals on 
gold eas fabric, Columns: gunmetal. 
Shades 5 Benches: blue leather, Maga- 
blue car , rack tables: walnut. 
Oray-blue rs: pigskin, satin-finished 
Stee!l-blue aluminum legs. Tables: gray 
blue Fo; rmica, aluminum pedestal 
Ze Opales. and base. 

an Dlinds 


OBSERVATION END 


Wainscot: gray leather. 


Benches: gray leather. Chairs: 
d cornice 


: as above. 
9: cream 
Carpet 
wn leath MAIN LOUNGE AND OBSER- 
t brown VATION END 
Formica 


Ceiling: gray paint. Walls: 
gray leather. Floor covering: 
gray Looptuft carpet. Venetian 
blinds: gray paint. 


8, Observation 9, Lounge (0, De 
Luxe suite 


Driz Duryea 





PULLMAN COMPARTMENTS 


DOUBLE BEDROO M—three views of service unit 


Six types of rooms are provided on the 
Pullmans used by the new Pennsylvania 
and New York Central trains. Two of 
these are shown above. The double bed- 
room contains a lavatory and water- 
closet; a number of these units are 
separated by folding partitions so that ad- 
ditional space can be obtained if desired. 
The Roomette is a private room with 
one bed and complete toilet facilities. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


ROOMETTEW— day 


emma NANT A LT RN NE ST NS TL AT ER TE TA ee TS SE TSE MOOT: 


TRAINS—PENNSYLVAWNIA RAILROAD 


FLOORING: U. S. Rubber Products Co. and Manhattan Rubber Co. 
CARPETS: Charles P. Cochrane Co., A. M. Karagheusian, Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. and Olsen Rug Co. PAINTING: Material by E. |. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and Murphy Paint & Varnish Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Flexwood—U. S. Plywood Co.: rawhide—Gil- 
ford Leather Co.; cork—Sigfrid Lonegrin. Etched glass ranels— 
Harriton Carved Glass Co. Mirrors—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and 
Semon Bache & Co. LIGHTING FIXTURES: Luminator, Inc. and 
Electric Service Supplies Co. FURNITURE: Tabletops by Formica 
Insulation Co. and Micarta, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; 
remainder—S. Karpen Brothers, J. G. Furniture Co., General Fire- 
proofing Co. and Heywood Wakefield Co. UPHOLSTERY: L. C. 
Chase, J. H. Thorp, Gilford Leather Co., Cromwell Fabrics, Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Co., Sidney Blumenthal and Collins & Aikman. CUR.- 
TAINS: Pantasote Co., Orinoko Mills, Cheney Bros. and L. C. Chase. 


182 


20th CENTURY—NEW YORK CENTRAL 


FLOOR COVERINGS: Light-weight cork mixture, Tucolith, Tuco 
Products Corp.; carpets—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. WALL 
COVERINGS: Leather—Eagle Ottawa Leather Co. Veneer—Fliex- 
wood, U. S. Plywood Corp. PAINTING: Interior—Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Exterior—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATION: Fixtures—Luminator, Inc. and Crouse-Hinds Co 
Lamp regulators—Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. WINDOWS: 
Sash—dehydrated, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; frames for kitchen 
and pantry—Adams & Westlake. FURNITURE: Dining chairs— 
General Fireproofing Co. Folding chairs—Warren McArthur Corp. 
Fixed seats, settees and dining tables—Pullman-Standard Car. Mfg. 
Co. Dining tables covered with linoleum; leather seat and chair up- 
holstery by Cleveland Tanning Co. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
5 i 
A A 
RAL 
. Tuco 
WALL Ff 
—Flex- x 
Plate 
ICAL sO 
ds C b 
— = ‘}uIs restaurant shows the transformation of a typically depressing railroad station dining room. The space is divided 
! c en bs . e . . . . . 
airs— into a large room seating about 140 patrons, a foyer, and an adjoining cocktail room and bar. Murals by Hildreth Meier | 
Cor; ° ° ° 6 ‘ : ; 
mt the chief decoration of the main dining room. and depict the early stages in the development of the city: the room is 
zs : 
ir up- rther quiet in color to avoid any clash with the paintings. Somewhat gayer in treatment is the cocktail lounge, whose 
using plan provides a variety of seating accommodations and makes possible the placing of the wall decorations so 


at they can be seen from anywhere in the room. 


WESTPORT ROOM, FRED HARVEY RESTAURANT 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 
STRUCTURE: Structural steel—entire new 
second floor steel beams and girders. Col- 
umns—H, covered with extruded bronze. 
Floor construction: First—existing; second— 
concrete. Ceilings—plaster; acoustical in res- 
taurant and cocktail room. GLASS BLOCKS: 
Entrance to restaurant and cocktail lounge— 
Owens-lIllinois Glass Co. FLOOR COVER- 
INGS: Entire first floor—carpet, Bigelow- 
Sanford Co. WALL COVERINGS: Main 
restaurant walls covered with U. S. Gypsum 
Co.’s aspen Flexwood and murals. Wainscot- 
ing and benches finished with Fabrikoid, 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours. HARDWARE: 
All material by McKinney Mfg. Co., Russel! 
& Erwin, Payson Mfg. Co. and Schlanger 
Bros. PAINTING: All paint material by 
Pratt & Lambert except U. S. Gypsum Co.'s 
Texolite, water color paint for ceilings. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Special 
cove lighting—Day- Brite Lighting Co. 
Switches—Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures— 
Livers Mfg. Co. Dimmer machine—Ward 
Leonard. Special panel board—Frank Adams. 
PLUMBING: All fixtures by Crane Co. AIR 
CONDITIONING: Existing plant used with 
new system of ducts. 


HoLABIRD & ROOT 
ARCHITECTS 


MURALS BY: 
HILDRETH MEIERE 


ASSISTED BY 
DEAN & LYNN FAUSSETT 
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PER, COL. BURLINGTON RAILROAD 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


s sleek as one of the Burlington’s own streamliners, this new 

ticket office has succeeded to a remarkable degree in suggest- 
ing the type of merchandise dealt in. Chiefly responsible are the 
corrugated metal sections, which are similar to, if not identical 
with those used on the trains. Generally the use of architecture 
to suggest something else has disastrous consequences; here, 
however, the result is impeccable. The use of stainless steel sec- 
tions is not forced, and the plan is well arranged for circulation 
and service, Particularly admirable is the use of the lighting 


design to emphasize the shape of the interior. 
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te FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Rubber tile in public space, American Tile & Rubber Co.; asphait tile 
in work space, Thomas Moulding Co. CABINETS: American Fixture Co.; built-in divans, Gar- 
* land Furniture Co. STAINLESS STEEL: Allegheny metal, Allegheny Stee! Co. LIGHTING 
. FIXTURES: Curtis Lighting Co.; electric clocks, General Electric Co. VENETIAN BLINDS 


metal, Chicago Venetian Blind Co. 
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THE STANDARDIZED HOUS 
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INDIAN VILLAGE ON NEW YORK ISLAND, 1609. 
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Building fears standardization. Ever since William Morris first declared, in 1888, that “production 
by machinery necessarily results in utilitarian ugliness ... and... this is a serious evil and a degra- 
dation of human life .. .” the idea has been drummed into us that nothing is worse than repetition. 
And the barracks called dwellings in industrial towns have been held up as proof. Today, in many 
types of commercial and industrial buildings, standardization has become an academic question; 
machine techniques and economic pressure have made it a fact. With this fact has come a realization 
that standardization works up as well as down, that historically it was a factor in all good architecture, 


and that in terms of the present it may well represent not only an economic, but also the esthetic 





solution. 
The complaint against the standardized house is no new thing. Modern liter 
ature is full of such fulminations against the builder's product of the writer's 
era, always somehow immensely inferior to the work of preceding generations 
The hasty conclusion which might be drawn from this is that houses have always 
been much alike and that people have always complained about it. This is only 
half true. The fact is that, while house types have been highly standardized 
since primitive times, the idea that this is a bad thing is comparatively new 
There is little evidence of striving for variety in early building styles. In fact, 
the very existence of styles belies this, and one of the first English building laws 
passed in 1667 for the rebuilding of London after its destruction by fire, indi 
cates a strong desire for the opposite. This was a highly successful attempt to 
produce uniform street facades by standardization, providing three standards 
of vertical height, fixing by a . 
decree the height and number y 5 "Bead 
of stories, window sizes and Lease , r ; 
heights, location and slope of / "3 \ | = hi 
roofs, etc., for the three classes = "fy, " a { 
of streets: two-story houses on  "f ae SS” j- 
by-lanes, three-story houses on so cee te - ; 
streets and lanes of note, and four-story houses on high and principal streets 
It even required that the larger houses have balconies of certain dimensions 
“Houses rose singly, . . but |were| keved correctly one to another in continu 
ous streets, precaution having been taken that all breast-summers 
should range an equal height house to house. Roofs in the same way were made 
uniform .. .” (Walter G. Bell: Great Fires of London.) 
This act provided the basis for the great Georgian stvle in England and had 
much influence on Colonial building in America, particularly in Philadelphia 
where the Quaker migration coincided with the rebuilding of London, and wher: 
Colonial Georgian reached heights untouched in other parts of the Colonies 
Elsewhere in America, and particularly in New England, the numerous car- 
penters’ handbooks—standardization in another form—had a similar beneficial 
effect on Colonial building. These had their origin in the Italian Renaissance 
otos om pages 188 to 193: Ewing Gallo- and the work of men like Robert Peake (1611), Inigo Jones (1615), Sir Henry 
vp. 188, p. 193 (1., 3., 4.5 7.) Museum = 5 
( Modern Art, p. 188, p. 193 (12.) Wotton (1624) (author of the famous quotation, “Building hath three CON- 
ioe DITIONS, coMMopITIE, FIRMENESS and DELIGHT’), all of whom traveled 
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LONDON BUILDING BEFORE AND AFTER THE GREAT FIRE 1666. 


and studied in Italy and returned to England to publish books on architecture 
or to build in the Italian manner. 

The handbooks used in America during the Colonial period, all of English origin, 
were free adaptations of the work of Jones and his followers, and had further 
to be adapted to the conditions of building in the Colonies, especially to the 
principal material at hand—wood—but nevertheless constituted rigid standards 
which were religiously adhered to. Even today one can find whole villages in 
New England where most of the houses were obviously built at the same time 


and out of the same handbook. 


If this Colonial high-point in American domestic architecture coin- 
cided with a period of maximum standardization, it is equally true that the 
emergence of the idea that a man’s home should be his—individualistic—castle 
marked the beginning of what is now regarded as an architectural retrogression 
of major proportions. Romantic eclecticism, the architectural equivalent of the 
ultra-individualism which accompanied the upsurge of the manufacturing class 
during the latter half of the 19th Century, is the antithesis of standardization. 
By making a fetish of style, the Romanticists destroved—if not the substance 
of stvle—at least its meaning; and for the first time Architecture’s audience, 
the whole people, were treated to a meaningless hodge podge of all the styles 
on earth. While this had a questionable effect on their collective architectural 
education, its effect upon the landscape was terrible. 

In place of the pleasantly harmonious villages of Colonial times, where the 
fundamental style, basic materials, and most important details of every house 
were repeated in the next, our fathers and grandfathers built rows of houses 
each as different from its neighbor as possible, borrowing, in their conscious 
striving for variety, from every style the copybook afforded. 

Beside the resulting grab-bag effect which is the heritage we must make a point! 
of departure, the horrors of the jig-saw fretwork and shingled cupola of Hudson 
River Bracketed pale to insignificance. This, after all, was the work of a few 
brief vears, while the cancer of eclecticism has spread for more than half a 
century. 

Today we are no longer wedded to the individualistic excesses and gingerbread 
geegaws dear to the Nineties, but we have not yet abandoned the concomitan! 


belief in the sacred right of every man to build a house as different from his 
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bor’s as he can. Nor have we given up entirely the ridiculous theory 
her 19th Century product—that it is better to build a hodge-podge of houses 
propriately dressed in the styles of another day and place than to build 
stly and well of the materials and by the methods of our own time 
ric deleterious results of this twin paradox have been somewhat lessened by 
he general post-War shift to Colonial, a domestic style still more or less appro 
te to contemporary building technique and living habits. Another sign of 
health, less often recognized, has been the development of standard “Builder's 
houses,” particularly the American Bungalow, and especially the typical lake- 
shore cottage, which show a distinct tendency toward the development of a 
venuine style: an honest, consistent expression of a way of living and building. 
(nd finally, of course, there is Modern, with its great professions of structural 
honesty and functionalism, its less fortunate tendency to interpret these exclu- 
sively in terms of stucco and flat roofs, and with it the increasing number of 
vood modern houses which put the “modern” in lower case. 
One of the things which is needed to combine these several healthy currents 
into the stream of an honest and genuine domestic style is recognition of the 
fact that architecturally the words Standardization and Style are in many ways 
<ynonymous. It is just as necessary for the Modernists to stop trying to earn 
their label by being as different as possible as for the Traditionalists to realize 
that it is more important to reproduce the spirit of Colonial house design than 
its substance. Each has much to learn from the practical builder. One of the 
identifying characteristics of eclecticism is that it makes a false distinction 
between Architecture and “just building,” and this is a contradiction which the 
Modernists as well as the Traditionalists have vet to resolve. The healthy disci- 
pline of the present emphasis on lowered cost, and the standardization on which 


it must be based, should play an important part in creating a real modern style. 





aman 
There are more reasons for houses to be alike than there are for 


them to be different. Historically, the principal ones are three: 


1. In each era, the fundamental structure of most houses has been much the 
same, controlling their broader outlines and limiting the dimensions of their 


pa rt Ss. 


~ 


2. The unit housed, usually the family, has been more alike than different— 
as to size, composition and general living habits. 

3. The component parts have been to varying degrees manufactured, and, espe- 
cially when fabricated in advance of construction, were most conveniently 
made alike. 

\ 


odern conditions, while they have somewhat lessened the strength of the first 
of these reasons, have left the second unchanged, strengthened the third, and 
added a fourth: the universal building plot of nearly identical shape and size. 
“\ill another reason, the full importance of which is seldom appreciated, is the 
fact that once a satisfactory house-form in terms of a given time and place has 
heen evolved, it is difficult to depart from the model without sacrificing some 


0: its advantages. Which is, of course, another way of saying the above: so long 
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CARPENTER’S HANDBOOKS 


Colonial carpenters religiously adhered to the rule 
laid down in the various architectural har qbook: 
mostly based on the work of Inigo Jone: nterpre 
ting the designs in wood or brick or stone deper 


ing on which was most easily available, tt 


lucing “without benefit of architect large! 
standardized houses which neverthele: mark the 
high-point of our domestic architecture. Despite 


their wide usage, it was not until after the Rev 
lution that the first original hand book was 
duced in America, Asher Benjamin's Country Build 
er’s Assistant. | 797 

Below is a list of the better known and rv t use 
English handbooks 


Halfpenny, William. Practical Architecture ra 
sure Guide to the true Working according to the 


Rules of that Science, 1724. Useful Architecture 
175 ncludes 2 fesigr with fu end clear 
Instructions im every Particular for erecting 


Parsonage-Houses, Farm Houses and Inn: 


Kent, William. The Architecture of Inigo Jones 


Gibbs, James. Book of Architecture 3. Gibt 
was Christopher Wren's protege and one of the 
most able architects who scceeded him. H 
works found in libraries f Jefferson and Buck 
land 


Langley, Batty and Thomas. Their works the most 
popular and widely used in England trom 1729 
17¢ p were deplored by contemporary architect 

and eclectics, and treasured by arpenters ar 

builders. The Builder's Jewel had its first Amer 

ican edition 1800 


Swan, Abraham. British Architect. 1745. The first 
handbook to be republished in America. Its publi 
cation, 1775, was sponsored by 73 Philadelphia 
carpenters and builders and several plasterer 
tanners, merchants, painters and gentiemen 


Morris, Robert. Select Architecture. 1755. Included 
in Jefferson's library ontain a plate of ar 
octagonal building after which Jefferson un 
joubtedly patterned Montice! 


Ware, Isaac. Complete Body of Architecture. 
The most comprehensive of eighteenth century 


handbooks 


Pain, William. British Palladio 1788. Practical 
Builder 1793. These and five other volume 
Pain had, next to Batty Langley’s works, the 
greatest sale in England. Four of them were re 
printed in America in the 17% 
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1. American Indian village. 2. East African native dwellings. 3. Mud houses in the Tunisian Sahara. 4. Village in New Guinea. 


All four illustrate the complete regimentation imposed by primitive materials and construction methods. 5. and 6, typical 
medieval 


English village streets, much of whose picturesque charm is due to the repetition of standard design elements. 
7. Old houses, London. Laws determined the street width, economics the overhanging stories, and structural methods the 
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characteristic timber and stucco treatment. 8. 16th century building in Rouen: variation within the limits of accepted standards. 
9. Row houses in Haarlem. 10. Row houses in London. 11. Row houses in New York. All illustrate the architectural effective- 
ness of repetition. 12. Twentieth century standards, with light and air entering as new factors. 
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Standardized FORM 


The form of primitive dwellings was the result of 
e nee } the Ww f tec? ; € 
pment f their er t even ft pe f 
€ ’ nig y sta ur ed ncdee 

traditior r the est * + e-for 

te 4 to tr 3f ¥ ? r € ? é 

persisted ng after advance n the crafts might 

have improved the original model. 


The first form of timber shelter was the conical hut. 


Of this the tepee of the Penot t Indiar a go 
illustration of standardized shape. These 
are ft. high and | ft. in diameter, 
with a framework ting of two set 

f é ne e and one ut. Inne 
poles are nine in number and about 4 


in diameter and 12 ft. in length, with 
four of these tied together at the ft 
Only pening are the entrance re 


tangular and the smoke-hole near the peak 


Other examples f conical form are Laplanders’ 
huts of today, Eskimo immer huts, dwelling f 
charcoal burners in England 


The conical form was the dwelling 
of the nomad, easily and quickly 
erected and taken down. As life 
became more sedentary, a more 
spacious shape was developed: the 
conical roof on circular vertical wall 
The Ba Venda huts (Africa) are an example of the 
standardization of this form 
Neolithic land villages followed the same circular 
pattern. Huts were small from t 
ft. in diameter, and were built over a 
pit to increase head room. Material 
tone, clay, or wood. Narrow door, no 
moke flue, no fireplace, small windows 
if any 
Another variant of this circular form was the mound 
dwelling. This was the form employed by the 
Mandan Indian tribes along the 
Missouri and still used by the 
Eskimo. The Eskimo dwellings are 
made of stone, turf, and sometimes 
oe of ice and snow blocks, accommo 
date a single family, and are en- 
tered by a low tunnel 
The Mandan hut, on the other hand, was a com- 
munal one, housing five or six families, with the 
tunnel entrance sufficiently 
high to walk erect. Seventy 
or 80 such huts, each 40 ft 
in diameter, made up the 
typical Mandan village a 
These were built with a 
framework consisting of 
twelve upright wood posts 
with crotched ends con 
nected by stringers, and covered with willow mat- 
ting, prairie grass, and clay and gravel. A four-foot 
pening was provided in the roof for smoke from 
the central fire, and the interior divided into pie- 
shaped rooms separated by skins hung from the 
ratter 


The rectangular tent form, a more 
advanced building type, was devel- 
oped somewhat later and much used 
n Medieval England. The rectangular 
roof supported on vertical walls was 
next developed and the fundamental 
form of the gable house evolved, the 
standard form for most cold-climate 
dwellings. 


A primitive variant of this type 


is the Telok Djulo, an Ot-Danum 
“kampong,” in Borneo. Here a S\ 
cross section through the house 
takes the form of a pentagon, / KY 
with sidewalls sloping in. Such t 


huts are thatched on the inside, 
frame exposed on the outside. 


The box form house first evolved from addi- 
tions to caves, is the standard form of cliff dwelling, 
much used in warm climates 


{ 


It was most highly standard- 


| OM hin se) ized by the Egyptians, in the 
form of a simple  flatroofed 
A dwelling substantially the same 


today as when first evolved 
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as the problem remains substantially the same, its best solution will show 
slight variations. This is important because of the tendency to overemph 

the standardizing effect of similar construction methods and identical det ils 
actually these might produce quite different houses except for the fact that « ac} 
family requires—or at any rate can afford—no more than certain minin um 
accommodations. A row of six-room houses, each consisting of a living room 
dining room, kitchen, three bedrooms and a bath are likely to be pretty mucl 
alike however they are built, especially if each must fit a lot a trifle too siall 
for so much space. 

Thus standardization can be justified from the design point-of-view and as a 
matter of practical necessity without mentioning its greatest advantage: Econ- 
omy. It is to this aspect of the question, however, that it owes its tremendous 
present-day significance. Not only is the need for low-cost housing greater than 
ever before in our history, and the need for productive employment a pressing 
national problem, it is also increasingly clear that the means for satisfying these 
needs lie close at hand. Modern machinery and manufacturing technique stand 
ready to resolve this equation of production and consumption as they have so 
many others. 

One of the things which has hampered industry in its search for the low-cost, 
factory-fabricated house is the theory that this is a field in which its technique 
of standardization cannot be applied. Architects, accustomed to thinking of 
housing in terms of a custom-tailored house for the upper-income brackets, have 
helped to foster the illusion that people cannot be sold a standard. house, that 
if they could the result would be calamitous. Nothing is further from the truth. 
Mass housing has always been standardized. People have been buying stand- 
ardized houses for as long as houses have been built for sale, and even in the 
upper brackets standardization’s effect upon design has been more good than 
bad. What is needed is standardization all along the line, from house parts to 
complete houses. For industry to drop the notion that it must serve the largely 
imaginary caprice of the buying public may do much to make the factory- 


fabricated house a reality. 










A row of identical boxes is, of course, monotonous. At the same 
time, it is equally true that efforts to force variety by alternating features 
such as porches, entrance doors, wall finishes, etc., may prove just as deadly: 


certainly the major sin is to mix several of the current imitations of the various 


stvles. In the row house, both traditional and modern architects have mace 
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Standardized PLANS 


- ects, more than any other factor, the man 

ving. Primitive one room huts are clearly 

tiated from the communal long house or 

their plan which expresses the individ 

ratr er than Cc mmuna manner of te 

and tradition made these plans standard 

jifferent tribes and peoples. In primitive 

societies, plan was—of course at its 

simplest; while the form and decoration 

of early huts varied from locality to 

locality, the same first plan was uni- 
versal, the circle. 

n\ |. of The Evolving House, gives many 

oles of the circular plan from early times, and 


-—- 
i@ 
t 
ac 


ern counterparts in Africa 
Alaska, and even England 
ntil the tent form was evolved 


[me 
a 


ng make: its first big ad 

n the rectangular plan. Early 
wellings are a good standard example 

Egypt, the typical upper-class house of about 

4,000 B. C. consisted of a small 

—“T court with several cubicles sur- 

eres rounding it and an external stair- 

L_| case leading to the roof, where 

A people ate and slept, the enclosed 


S,cve « 


TT all portions being used merely for 
: storage and noon-day siestas. 
Th nplest houses consisted of a shelter open on 


e. To this there might be added a portico, 
itt Opposite the entrance, a common room on 
side, two storerooms on the other, and a stair- 

ay to the roof. 
The plan thus evolved has been used with little 
3riation in all tropical climates up to the present 
jay. Greek and Roman builders used substantially 
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this arrangement for their houses, it is repeated 
again in modern Italy and Spain, and appears again 
n America in Florida and California 
The English Manor House was first evolved by the 
Saxons before the withdrawal of the Romans in 
2 A. D. This plan began with a central Hall, or 
arge two-storied room, later divided by posts into a 
central nave and two aisles in order to provide 
upport for the roof. 
By the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the typical 
plan had evolved into one of three units: the hall, 
solar, and kitchen or store 


ans rooms. This was the typical 
= sates medieval plan. A hearth in 
i) the center of the hall was 


standard until the fifteenth 
century when fireplaces were invented and the 
hearth moved to the side wall. 
For the next 200 years, this plan in general per- 
ted, but became more complex as rooms were 
tacked on to other rooms to serve the purposes of a 
more refined and complex life, until at the opening 
of the Renaissance there were few houses, halls or 
Castles alike. 
However, for the lower classes, the small cottage 
ne bay, a single rectangular room, has per- 
sisted for hundreds of years. 
“WT In its second stage, the two- 


room house leads to the small 

E house and row houses of the 

lt  tenantry of early times and 

also of today. 

extensions added on either side, each of two 

we get the standard plan of most English 

ges. Two stairs are necessary because the 

al part extends to the roof. This plan is in 

ce the same as the great hall plan of the 

n r house. It is repeated in rural Norwegian and 
{ an houses. 

Medieval English cottage is the direct fore- 

er of the early American Colonial houses in 
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a virtue of repetition, the first by obscuring the distinction between the separats 
houses in a group and making several count as one better-proportioned unit, 
the second by maintaining the distinction and setting up a sort of rhythmic 
repetition of the units, as in repetitive ornament. Each of these devices requires 


the standardized unit, produces results demonstrably superior to forced variation 
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JAPANESE HOUSE: MATS FOR MODULES ARE REFLECTED IN STANDARD PLANS, 
STANDARD STRUCTURES 
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Properly, variety should result despite attempts at standardization and through 
the operation of natural forces—notably: natural variations in the building 
site, difference in family size and requirements, proper orientation, and changes 
in building technique as time goes on; while standardization of details such as 
windows, doorways, materials, etc., guarantees sufficient harmony. On a countrs 

wide scale, variety in house-types should be the product of differing social and 
climatic conditions. 

This was the formula on which the beauty of the Colonial village was based; 
here changes resulted in spite of efforts to avoid them, not because they were 
thought a virtue. Nor is the charming variety of old-world cities the result of 
conscious effort. Rather it is the product of improvements—sometimes gradual, 
sometimes revolutionary—in the manner of building and living. The fruit of 
long-established civilization, a fruit which must be earned, cannot be stolen 
The true standard is not a fixed, immutable thing. Five thousand Ford sedans 
exactly alike are produced daily, yet one seldom sees two identical cars along 
side one another on the street. Instead, one finds a 1934 Ford, a °33 Plymouth, 
a new Chevrolet, and occasionally an ancient Packard lined up together at the 
traffic light. Similarly, methods of building change, are constantly improved. 
For every change there must be an innovator who partially or wholly disregards 
the standard in an effort to find a better way of doing things. Many such 
attempts are failures. A few succeed and become in turn standards which replace 
and render obsolete older methods. The effort to standardize itself inspires such 
changes; anyone who had made any attempt at standardization will appreciate 
the truth of this. The fact is that it is quite impossible to disregard opportuni- 
ties for improvement which suggest themselves once the standard is worked 
out and applied. The ideal standard is one to which the majority adheres strictly 
at any given time, but which is constantly being modified. Houses standardized 


according to’ this formula will produce, not monotony, but meaningful variety. 
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PLANS continued 


New England. The artisans 
who emigrated to the new 
world followed the principles 
of building as practiced in the 
old country, adapting them 
gradually to new conditions 
The one-room, story-and-a- 
half New England cottage fol 
lowed in essence its English 
prototype, except that the 
two-story hall form was 
seldom used. To this a second 
room was added on the other 
side of the chimney and 
finally, a lean-to containing 
the buttery, kitchen and a 
bed-chamber attached at the rear 
From this it was a rather difficult step to the 
center hall plan typical of Georgian Colonial houses 
a step which was made in two stages, at first in 
which chimneys were provided in the middle of each 
on either side of the hallway, later with chimneys 
placed at the ends. 


This is the basic plan employed for larger houses 
up to the present time. For the smaller house, how- 
ever, there are two schemes. One, the bungalow 
the plan of which has 
varied but little since its 
ad 213 4 =inception, except for 
— | 9@ ~ | pe | Slight differences result- 
a4 i} ing from various treat- 
e | ue ue ments of the living room 
ve ta) and porch; and two, the 
eee _ side-hall plan, a more eco- 
Sonytins nomical version of the 

large house scheme. This is the plan which forms 
the basis for the great mass of American houses of 
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two stories; and has gone through various stages, 
notably the omission of the partition between hall 
and living room, but is still used more than any 
other today. 


Walking down a street of such standardized houses, one would encounter jor. 
real variety than on the typical upper-class residential street of today, with 
all its strivings for “difference.” The first thing one would notice would be 
that houses on the south side of such a street were quite different from those op 
the north; even the average depth of lawn on one side of the street would differ 
from the other, since one row might well have its gardens in front and one jp 
back, to achieve proper orientation. Secondly, one’s eye would be attracted by 
the pattern introduced by intelligent site-planning: instead of a row of houses— 
however different—toeing an imaginary mark labeled (but only on the plat) 
“building line,” the houses, or groups of houses, would be set at varying dis- 
tances from the curb in order to achieve side-light. And thirdly, one would 
notice that each family on the street had chosen a standard model exactly 
fitted to its needs: the Joneses, for instance, one with a downstairs bedroom 
for an aging parent; the Smiths, a four-bedroom type with an extra bath for 
their five children; the Browns, a smaller house designed for the childless couple. 
Certainly the variety introduced by such real needs would be infinitely more 
satisfying—to resident and observer alike—than that forced by whimsy on an 
underlying monotony, but the possibilities for change would not end with this. 
Somewhere on the street, or on the next, one would encounter the new 1950 
models, not merely different, but discernibly better than those of 1945, not to 
mention those scattered here and there, left over from 1940—or 1920 for that: 
matter. Thus the pattern of the variations would tell a story—as architecture 
should: the always interesting tale of people and their needs and their changing 


ways of satisfying them. 


Most schemes for Building’s betterment, however sound, are hard 
to realize because of their complexity. This need not be so with standardiza- 
tion. Building shows—has always shown—a natural tendency to standardize. 
What is mostly needed is to throw off the idea that this is bad, accept its 
advantages and develop them intelligently. The architect, as prime offender, 
must not only come to accept the virtues of standardization, he must also 
convince the manufacturer that he has changed his mind, that he no longer 
demands variety merely for variety’s sake, and is ready now to accept an intel- 
ligently standardized product as readily as one custom made to his specifica- 
tions. And the manufacturer must employ the proper talent to work out 
up-to-date standards for his product which will fit in with modern design and 
construction. When this is done, the public must be taught the advantages 
of the honest use of modern materials in a standardized pattern. 


In a great many parts of the house, this has already been accomplished. Utili- 


tarian devices, such as heating equipment, kitchen cabinets and plumbing 
fixtures, to mention only a few, have already been carefully standardized with 
attendant advantage to all concerned. To a lesser degree, standardized windows 
and trim are available and increasingly used, although these in many cases 
limit the architect to a choice of the traditional styles, with little available 
which is appropriate to modern design. 

Large scale housing provides a proving ground for the standardized house. Most 
such developments are built up from a limited number of basic plans and forms, 
yet have more variety than the typical, higher-class suburban development, 
both in terms of appearance and in the variety of accommodations provided. 
Here the forward looking architect can do much towards developing a standard 
—or style—for our generation; designs which may provide the basis for the 


factory-fabricated unit still to come. 
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BOULDER HIGH SCHOOL, BOULDER, COLORADO 


FRANK W. FREWEN & EARL C. MORRIS AND G. H. Hl NTINGTON, ARCHITECTS 


MAIN ENTRANCE 
















































BOULDER HIGH SCHOOL, BOULDER, COLORADO 


AUDITORIUM 


VIDENCE of the growing maturity of modern work is to be found not only in the increasing number of good examples, but 
* also in the new freedom with which local materials are being adapted to the modern idiom. An excellent case in point 
is the Boulder High School, in which the conventional smooth exterior has been replaced by richly textured walls of native 
sandstone. The building was designed to accommodate about one thousand students, and its very workable plan is the result 
of a cooperative planning study in which pupils, teachers, parents, and officials participated. An examination of the plans 


suggests that this study must have given the architects a very precise program on which to base their designs. The interiors 


are admirably simple in treatment, and the arrangement of clerestory windows in the gymnasium seems particularly suc- 
cessful. The cost of the site, landscaping, and building was $582,328, of which $247,041 was provided by a PWA grant. 
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REMODELED DELFT THEATER, MARQUETTE, MICH. 


MICHAEL MEREDITH HARE, DESIGNER. CLEMENT G. HURD. MURALIST 


ENTRANCE LOBBY 


Edward Lemon Photos 
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REMODELED DELFT THEATER, MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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TH simplicity and assurance of this alteration is per- 

haps the best indication of its success. The original. 
rather hopeless-looking interiors presented two majo! 
problems: an auditorium which looked as if it had been 
designed for anything but the showing of motion pic- 
tures, and an excessively long and unattractive lobby. 
In the case of the latter a solution was found in the 
creation of two spaces, one with a sweeping curved wall 
following the line of circulation, the other, at the en- 
trance to the auditorium, treated more intimately and 
less brightly lighted. In the auditorium the side walls 
were furred out, and murals were designed whose lines 
tend to direct the eye to the screen. The ceiling was alse 
done over completely, the ridiculous little chandelier 
ing replaced by a lighting unit in proper scale with th 


interior. 
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MICHAEL M. HARE, DESIGNER 





REMODELED DELFT THEATER MARQUETTE, MICH. MICHAEL M. HARE, DESIGNED 


eee CLEMENT G. HURD, MURALIS?r 


DETAIL OF MURAL 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


NSE SERRE RR RR TS RTM 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Lobby (front)—rubber Tile-O- 
Mat, American Mat Corp., carpet in rear, Mohawk Car- 
pet Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Masonite for stage end of house, 
Masonite Corp.; balance Celotex for sound absorption, 
Celotex Corp.; wall murals on canvas, paneling on ticket 
THE MURAL DECORATIONS: A north Michigan winter landscape, with Booth, Martin-Parry Co.; plaster on remainder. 
eo te 2 : es ; 7 WOODWORK: Trim—Milcor expansion casing, Milcor 
buildings representing various phases of the iron industry at about Steel Co. Interior doors—fiush panel, fir. Exterior 
eH an OT ‘+k curvino hases renrese > res T Lot} doors and outside show cases—aluminum, Kawneer Co. 
1860-70. The dark curving bases represent geological cross-sections HARDWARE: Special throughout, J. L. Judd & Son. 
typical of the region, showing iron deposits and characteristic rock PAINTING: Walls—oil, Sherwin-Williams Co. Ceil- 
a . ings—Luminall, National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
formations. LIGHTING: Special throughout, Hub Electric Co. 
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C O M P E ja TI O N S ¢ THE FORUM takes the pulse of professional opinion 


For years the subject of competitions has been the architectural profession's favorite topic of debate, and 
no convention of the A.I.A, would seem quite normal without at least one morning of heated discussion on it. 
Adding fuel to the controversy are the statistics presented here, the result of a questionnaire prompted bs 
a letter* from Mr. L. Andrew Reinhard in which the case against competitions was ably set forth. Some 500 
of these questionnaires were sent out, half of which went to architects who submitted drawings in the Wheaton 
College Art Center competition. Part of the questions dealt specifically with this competition, part with com- 
petitions in general, and the remainder with the comments made by Mr. Reinhard. 

To what extent the 154 replies received may be taken as representative of professional opinion is difficult to 
say, as presumably only those strongly for or against competitions took the trouble to reply. Nevertheless, 
out of this sampling have come some interesting facts. The cleavage between pros and cons, for instance, 
can be plotted fairly definitely according to age: somewhere between nine and eighteen years in practice 
many pros apparently become cons. Also there is the strange—and illuminating—case of the Wheaton compe- 
tition winners, who spent less money, have been in practice a shorter time. and have fewer members in the 
A.I.A. than either of the pro or con groups taken as a whole. Which seems to suggest that opinion is correct in 


regarding open competitions as a young man’s game. And also that as long as there are younger men and 


older men, and not enough business for both, the fight will probably go merrily on. 


‘ 


For detailed answers to specific questions, see page 206. A general summary is given directly below. 


PRO 


Those generally in favor of competitions are in a 
majority; most of this group approves not only the 
type used to select an architect for the Wheaton Art 
Center (open, with a few invited competitors) but 
several other types as well. 

They have been in practice for an average of nearly 
ten years, and three-quarters have their own offices. 
They were much more modest in their expenditures 
on the Wheaton competition than those opposed to 
competitions, estimating their cost at less than 
$250. Those whose practice it is to include the cost 
of their time (about two-thirds) , figured this item at 
about $400. 


Slightly more than half are in favor of the open type 
of competition; others indicated a preference for a 
competition in two stages, the addition of invited 
competitors, geographical restrictions on entrants, and 
other variations. A minority prefer the completely 


closed type. 


And most of these pros are apparently quite willing 
to take their chances on winning, as three-quarters 
consider it a perfectly fair deal if only successful com- 


petitors are compensated for their time and trouble. 


CON 


About a third of those who replied are definitely 
against competitions of the type used for the Wheaton 
Art Center, and exactly one half of this group is 
against competitions in any form. A few of the replies 
(about eight per cent) were undecided, both as to 
competitions in general and specific types. These were 
not tabulated. 

The cons have been in practice for an average of more 
than eighteen years, and nearly all of them have their 
own Offices. Their estimates of actual or probable costs 
on the Wheaton competition were about seven times 
as high as those of the other group, and they figured 
their own time at nearly $900. 

An overwhelming percentage approves of nothing but 
the completely closed competition, and many of these 
feel that even the closed competition is worse than 


none at all. 


In view of the above, it is not surprising to find that 
most of this group feels that all competitors should 
be guaranteed some recompense for their work. 

The two groups agree on only one point: that the 
Jury represents a major element of risk. Opinions 


diverge again, however, on what to do about it. 





*See Letters, Ancu. Forum, July 1938, p. 30. 
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All replies have been grouped under “pro” and “con” 
on the basis of answers to the following question: 
‘Do you believe in the competition method of select- PRO — 67% CON — 33% 
ing architects for such buildings as the Wheaton 


Art Center?” 








WHEATON NON- WHEATON NON- 
COMPETITORS] COMPETITORS§ COMPETITORS] COMPETITORS 





Si ia i iain alia 53 88% | 6 60% f 2 60%] 3 14% 
ch type of competition Go you consider pre erabie: Closed 7 12% 4 40% 3 40% 19 86 % 
Do vou feel that it is unfair not to guarantee some = y,, 15 20% 7 41% 5 n% | 28 820, 
| recompense to all contestants? No 60 80% | 10 59% 2 29% 6 18% 
| 
If you didn’t place in the Wheaton Competition, do you 
: : : Yes 2 4% 4 57% 
feel that your time was entirely wasted? No 52 96 % 3 43% 
Average number of years in practice. 10.83 8.58 17.27 19.42 
Own practice 64 73% 18 78% 10 91% 35 95% 
Employed 27 27% 5 22% ] 9% 2 5% 
Are you a member of the American Institue of Archi- ies 29 32% 1 10 53% 8 80% | 19 51% 
tects? No 61 68%} 9 47% § 2 20% | 18 49% 
Excluding time, average expenditure on the Wheaton 
Competition. $166.71 $537.50 










Best guess of average of probable expenditure made 
by non-Wheaton Competitors. $325.00 $2680.00 










Is it your practice to include your time in the cost of 
: Yes 48 69% 2 100% 5 83% 3 50% 


competitions? No 22 31% O 0% ] 17% 3 50% 










Average value of time spent by Wheaton Competitors 






who include time in total cost. $489.80 $880.00 






Average of time cost estimates made by non-Wheaton 
Competitors who include time in the total cost. $312.50 $883.00 




















Do you agree with the following criticisms of Compe- 
titions made by L. Andrew Reinhard. (See Letters, 


ARCH. FORUM, July 1938, p. 30). 


1. Competitions represent a great and unjustifiable cost 
to the profession. No 67 84% 7 59% 1 14% 6 19% 


2. The odds are not much better than in a sweepstakes. 





3. Competitions are responsible for lowering wages in 


architects’ offices. 





. Irregular practices such as free competitive sketches 


may be directly traced to the competition system. 


All percentages and averages have been computed against the number of replies to each specific question. Light faced type indicates number 







of replies; bold faced type shows percentages and averages. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


WHEATON COMPETITION Most of the comments and 
criticism revolved around 

vestion of the jury. There was, however, no clear-cut con- 

; of opinion. Many felt that the names of the jurors should 

have been announced in the program; a smaller group favored 
keeping the names secret. Some felt that the jury should have in- 
| only architects; others preferred more laymen. Criticisms 
of the program objected to its limitations on rendering, the pro- 
visions for answering questions, scale of the drawings, etc. Some 
took exception to the fact that modern was not specifically called 
for. others objected because it was. All of which indicates that 
the writing of a foolproof program (from the points of view of 
all competitors) is not possible. The question of the jury is worth 

e serious consideration. 


JURY RISK All replies indicated that the jury in any com- 
petition constitutes a major risk. Suggestions 
are as follows: let the competitors pick the winners: jury should 
be sent a questionnaire to see if they understand the program; 
jurors should be chosen by the competitors from a list submitted 
by the professional adviser; have a preliminary regional judgment 
to assure each drawing proper attention; all jurors should visit 
the site before being allowed to judge; have a national jury system 
circuit, appellate, grand and supreme courts—with a chance for 
the architect to present his own case if need be. Many who re- 
plied could see no solution. Their comments: the risk in jury selec- 
tion is unavoidable; the risk is not as great as in the selection of 
an architect; others were in the same vein. 


TYPES OF BUILDINGS SUITABLE \ few (about 8 
FOR COMPETITIONS per cent) were in 
favor of compe- 
titions for all types. Many set cost minimums ranging from 
$50,000 to $500,000, with $100,000 as the most popular figure. 
Public buildings were outstandingly favored, with 73 in favor of 
competitions for them; institutional and “semi-public” types ran 
second with 22 replies in favor. Those against competitions 
naturally listed very few, and these were invariably described as 
public, non-utilitarian, monumental, or memorial structures. 


RECOMPENSE TO COMPETITORS As indicated 

on the opposite 
page, opinions vary widely. Those in favor of recompense to all 
competitors suggested: each contestant should be guaranteed one- 
half of 1 per cent of the cost of the building (in the case of the 
Wheaton Art Center this would have exceeded by 26 per cent 
the cost of the building itself); have only closed competitions with 
each invited competitor paid 2 per cent of the cost of the build- 
ing. Those against claimed any such scheme was impractical, that 
if everyone were paid “it would be just like public welfare,” that 
it was unfair not to pay, but that if one did many would enter 
just for the compensation. A majority took a middle position, rec- 
ommending: that one prize be given for every ten contestants; that 
there should be a greater spread of secondary awards than is cus- 
tomary; that instead of first, second, and third prizes there be a 
larger number of reasonable, and equal amounts; that 60 to 75 


T 


per cent of the entrants should be paid. 


VALUE OF COMPETITIONS 0f the replies to this 
question, 43 said “ex- 

perience.” Two wrote off competitions as fun, and four found 
the greatest advantage in the chance to compare their solutions 
| the others. Those who had never entered competitions found 

the risk too great, saw no compensation for the time and effort, 
le that the money could be better spent on getting work. Other 


reasons: ATA. principles against competitions, juries are incom 


petent, too much politics, and too many competitors 


OPEN VS. CLOSED COMPETITIONS Phis brought 

forth the 
greatest number of comments. Those in favor of the open typ 
commented: in a closed competition politics are apt to show up 
closed competitions defeat the purpose of producing the best 
possible material; competitions should be open to all of acknow! 
edged standing. Proponents of the closed type argued: young and 
inexperienced winners are likely to get out of their depth on big 
jobs; in a closed competition fair compensation can be made to 
all competitors; “open competitions mean publicity, closed meat 
results.” Two suggestions predominated in the replies, one that 
competitions be limited geographically to avoid waste and to 
reduce the number of entrants, and the other that competitions 
be held in two stages, the first open, with contestants submitting 
sketches, and the second limited to the authors of a limited num 
ber of selected designs, each to be paid for preparing the more 
elaborate drawings required in the second stage. “Thus,” savs one 
reply, “you get the best thought of the profession with the least 


cost to the profession - 


“THE COST OF COMPETITIONS 0) this, and the 
IS EXCESSIVE” 


other three points 
made im Mr. 
Reinhard’s letter, only the opposing point of view is given, since 
those who agreed had nothing more to say. Many of those who 
disagreed claimed that the main element of cost was time, which 
is something most architects do not lack. Others found competi 
tions less expensive than greens fees, club dues, entertainment 
and following up leads. Many emphasize the fact that entry is 
optional. One reply suggested that if the architect did the com 
petition work himself instead of hiring “experts,” the cost might 
be materially reduced. A number were of the opinion that costs 
could be reduced by demanding qualifications, by regional limita 
tions, by having more competitions so that fewer would enter 


each one and thereby reduce waste. 


“COMPETITION ODDS ARE NO Here the em 
BETTER THAN SWEEPSTAKES” phasis is on the 
fact that a 
competition gives young men their only chance to work on big 
projects, and that the opportunity cannot be dismissed by the 
younger architects. A number claimed that the odds were not as 
great—for the young man—as trying to get a job on any other 
basis. Some felt that in spite of the risk, given a competent jury, 


the odds depend on ability. 


“COMPETITIONS DEPRESS WAGES” Many 
claimed 
that they were unable to see any connection between competi- 
tions and draftsmen’s wages, blaming low wages on the normal 
operations of the law of supply and demand. Some even claimed 
that competitions create employment. Several asked why the 
draftsmen could not gamble their time against a bonus 


“COMPETITIONS GIVE RISE TO This provoked 
UNFAIR PRACTICES” the most indig- 


nant comments. 
Unethical practices, such as the submitting of free sketches, were 
blamed on the Beaux-Arts system of education, on cupidity and 
inferiority complexes, the competitive system of our society, 
economic necessity. Nineteen denied that there was any connec 
tion between competitions and free sketches. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE, TELEGRAPH HILL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 





ron J. S. MALLOCH AND J. ROLPH MALLOCH. W. H. ELLISON, STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
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LIVING ROOM 


PRECIPITOUS building site made possible the building 
~~ of four stories of apartments with the lowest floor 
still three stories above ground. On the lower levels are 
a garage for fourteen cars and a series of basements for 
the tenants. The rear of the building has a magnificent 
view of San Francisco Bay and the 1939 Exposition site. 
One result of the use of porches and terraces has been 
the development of an extremely interesting elevation. 
The main entrance, shown at the right, has something 
of the Hollywood touch, but nevertheless illustrates an 
excellent idea: the use of unrentable ground space as 
a garden court to further emphasize the luxurious nature 
of the accommodations provided. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Footings and walls—reenforced concrete. Water- 
proofing—sheet metal. 
STRUCTURE: Interior partitions—frame with lath and plaster. 
Columns—wood. Structural steel on long spans. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gutters—copper. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Glass blocks—Owens-IIlinois Glass Co. 
STAIRS: Covered with rubber, Royalite, U. S. Rubber Co. 
FLOORS: Oak, hardwood throughout; linoleum in kitchens. 
YALL COVERINGS: Canvas on walls and ceilings. 
-ECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—conduit. Lighting 
ndirect. ? 
UMBING: Fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Water pipes 
opper. 


= Gebriel M 4‘ Wee 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Waterola Corp. system, ENTRANCE Sr Tae 
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REMODELED TOWN HOUSE FOR JASPER MORGAN, NEW YORK 
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Robert M. Damora Photos 
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BEFORE 


THILE the designing of a house 17 

ft. wide and about 60 ft. deep is 
by no means easy, particularly when 
blank side walls complicate the prob- 
lem, the situation is so common in 
many large cities that a series of more 
or less standard solutions have been 
developed. Evidence of this appears 
here, where an old brownstone house 
was remodeled into a modern city 
residence with comparatively few 
changes in the basic arrangement. A 
garage was added on the ground floor, 
and the exterior steps were removed. 
Above, the alterations consisted of 
redecoration, replacement of anti- 
quated plumbing, installation of a 
kitchen, and the addition of a break- 
fast room on the second floor. The 


teriors are interesting as examples of rooms which are 


ither traditional nor modern—or more correctly, as 


ghly successful combinations of both. An unusual fea- 


re is the use of the bathroom recently developed by 


‘uckminster Fuller; two of these are located on the 


urth floor, and occupy only slightly more space than 


normally required by one. Cost: $16,280. 
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REMODELED TOWN HOUSE FOR JASPER MORGAN L. BANCEL LA FARGE, ARCHITEGy 


LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—8 to 12 in. 
brick furred, inside plaster. Interior partitions 
—studs, 16 in. o.c. Floor construction—Aero- 
crete Corp. 
ROOF: Concrete and 6 in. |-beams, Aerocrete 
Corp., covered with quarry tile. 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Dampers— 
: : H. W. Covert Co. 
Cai l — 5 SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
copper. Leaders—4 in. round copper. 
BEFORE BATHROOM INSULATION: Roof (new portion)—rock 
wool, Johns- Manville. 
WINDOWS: Commercial projected and spe- 
cial casement types, Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Glass—double thick sheet, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 
STAIRS: Entrance to list floor, treads, risers 
and stringers—Asbestolith Mfg. Co. 
FLOORS: Living and dining room—cushioned 
flooring, Masonite Corp. Bedrooms—linoleum. 
Kitchen—Asbestolith Mfg. Co. Bathrooms— 
Accotile, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WOODWORK: Interior and exterior doors— 
wood paneled. Garage doors—Kalamein, J. G. 
Wilson Corp. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—P. & F. 
Corbin Co. 
PAINTING: Lead and oil throughout. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring and 
switches—General Electric Co. Fixtures—in- 
direct and built-in, A. Ward Hendrickson Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerators— 
General Electric Co. Sink and dishwasher— 
combined, Kohler Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Special prefab- 
ricated copper metallized bathroom, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—extra heavy, Read- 
ing Iron Co. Water pipes—Anaconda brass, 
American Brass Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Cir- 
culated warm air system with special warm 
air furnace, automatic humidifier, Thomas 
Nugent. Oil Burner—Electrol, Inc. Regulator 
—manual, Penn Electric Switch Co. Hot 
water heater—Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corp. 
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HAMILTON HARRIS 
DESIGNER 


NOTABLE characteristic of this house, like 

others designed by Mr. Harris, is its com- 
plete lack of pretentiousness and its general air 
of livability. The plan is excellent. One entrance 
takes care of both living quarters and kitchen, 
and is placed to give an interesting view through 
the living room without any sacrifice of privacy. 
Bedrooms are separated, and each has been de- 
signed to take advantage of the view. The small 
dining bay is most ingenious: two small tables 


ee woe = 


occupy the corners, leaving the center free for 
circulation; when in use the tables can be placed 
together, as shown in the photograph above, or 

it out on the terrace. The illustration at the 


ight shows the compact, well-lighted kitchen; an 


teresting feature of the room is the lighting 
nel, three by nine feet, placed above the sink 
id work counter. Area: house, 1.130 sq. ft., 
rage, 350 sq. ft. Cost: $6,000, at about $4 per 
uare foot. 








HOUSE FOR MISS MARION CLARK CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORA |, 


HARWELL HAMILTON HARA}is 


DESIGNER 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


cere 
FOUNDATION: Continuous concrete foundation 
under exterior walls, concrete piers under ex. 
terior supports. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—colored stucco 
over 16 gauge galvanized wire mesh, 60 Ib. Mul. 
len Test waterproof paper, 16 gauge wire, 6 in. 
0.c. on studs, 16 in. o.c. Interior—plaster on plas- 
ter board lath; smooth putty coat with enamel 
finish in kitchen and bathrooms; colored stucco 
for remainder, California Stucco Co. Floor con- 
struction—vertical grain Douglas fir tongue and 
groove planks on 4 x 6 in. girders, 4 ft. o.c. 
ROOF: Douglas fir rafters, sheathing, covered 
with Redwood shingles. Eave soffit—T & G red- 
wood. Deck—Douglas fir rafters, solid sheathing, 
covered with 4-ply built-up asphalt and felt roof- 
ing with gravel topping. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—24-gauge 
galvanized iron; Dutch gutters. 

WINDOWS: Sash—outswinging wood casements 
with Whitco hangers, Vincent Whitney Co. 
Glass—single strength quality B, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.; glazed doors—double strength, qual- 
ity B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Co.; large corner win- 
dow—3/16 in. Crystal. Screens—inswinging 
wood casement with 16 mesh copper fabric. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms 
and halls—Rusticon rugs, The Adamo Co. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum. 

WOODWORK: Trim—clear redwood. Shelving 
and cabinets—sugar pine in kitchen and bath- 
rooms, remainder redwood. Interior doors—Rezo 
flush panel, M. & M. Woodworking Mfg. Co. Ex- 
terior doors—sugar pine rails with glass panel. 
Garage doors—clear redwood, T & G; tilting over- 
head type. 

HARDWARE: Locks and latches—Schlage Lock 
Co.; butts, Stanley Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Kitchen and bathroom 
walls and ceilings—enamel, E. |. duPont de Ne- 
mours. Floor—stain and dull varnish. Trim and 
cabinets—redwood, transparent stain. Exterior: 
Roof—1 coat fireproofing, 1 coat coldwater paint. 
Sash—oil paint, 3 coat work. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—stee! 
conduit. Switches—tumbler. Fixtures—built-in 
and indirect; flush panel over kitchen sink; Lu- 
milines over bathroom mirrors. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Estate 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—Coldspot, Sears-Roebuck 
Co. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Standard San- 
itary Mfg. Co. Ironing board—Dura Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Hall-Mack, 
Hallensheid & McDonald. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron; water pipes— 
galvanized iron, National Tube Co. Pressure reg- 
ulator—Mueller Co. 

HEATING: Sunbeam Tuckaway gas fired hot 
air floor furnace, Fox Furnace Co.; Thermador 
electric Radiant heaters in bathrooms, Therm 
dor Electric Heating & Mfg. Co. 
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HOUSE FOR L. MORGAN YOST, KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS 
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ee CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
c; u- 
‘ r r . . Troe STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—wood frame, Weyer- 
t % 
on 7 MORGAN Y OST, ARCHI rECT haeuser Sales Corp.; Insulite lath, Insulite Co. Floor 
construction—(l1st) concrete reinforced siab on fill; 
| San- remainder—wood. 
Prod- FLOOR COVERINGS: Living rcam—carpet over 
: r a . ‘ rwise ¢c ‘enti ‘ ite, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
\HE ct of o g e basement from an otherwise conventional Ozi 
gs by | effect of omitting th gs ee _ oe ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—steel con- 
sack two-story house is well illustrated by this example. The dining room duits. Switches—Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures—Chase 
; — 5 ot ol ee - ili. ‘ Brass & Copper Co. 
3 is been replaced by a dining alcove, the extra space being taken up by cedebiies Meabeniet: Renne~Orithen & Oéidon 
e reg- 2 utility room; upstairs a storage room of good size has been provided. Co. Refrigerator—General Electric Co 
= : BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by Kohler Co 
4 hot ie exterior makes good use of the pleasing contrast between clapboards HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: “Niagara,” 
. >< ‘ : + -- 4 f i ; : 
nador d flush surfaces. Cubage: 16,300. Cost: $8,900, at about 55 cents per Aitered and humidified, Forest City Pountries. Neg 


ulator—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot 


rm 
bie foot. water heater—Par-X, Everhot Heater Co. 
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HOUSE AT NOLEN LANE, DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 


Harold H. Costain Photos 


SMALL Connecticut house which follows the local tra- 

dition so carefully that it might be taken for an origi- 7 
nal, an effect due not only to the great delicacy of the 
details, but to the simplicity of the mass and the absence 
of foundation planting. The plan is compact and work- 
able: a centrally located utility room replaces the base- 
ment, and the other services are well located. Three bed- 
rooms, each with cross ventilation, are provided on the 


second floor, and closet space is adequate. Cubage: 29,000. 
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pIEsIGNED BY JAN VINK 


DETAIL LIVING ROOM 


Ea 


DFTAIL ENTRANCE 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Footings—concrete. Foundation walls 
—cinder block. Waterproofing—Anti-HMydro Water 
proofing Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—wood shingle, McNair 
Shingle Co.; Insulating paper, Neponset, Bird & Son, 
sheathing, studs, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 4 in. rock 
wool, Johns-Manville Corp., metal lath, Truscon Stee! 
Co., perforated rock lath and plaster, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. Floor construction—8 in. steel girders, joists, sub 
flooring, deadening felt, Birds-Eye, Bird & Son, ran 
dom width oak plank flooring. Ceilings—metal tath 
and plaster. 

ROOF: Rafters covered with wood shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Lining—Robinson Clay Products Cx 
Damper—Old Style, H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Anaconda 16 ot. copper 
throughout, American Brass Co. Termite shields—16 
oz. sheet copper laid between foundation walis and 
sills. 

INSULATION: Outside walls, attic floor and roof—4 
in. rock wool, Johns-Manville Corp. Weatherstripping 
—interlocking zinc for doors and windows 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Curtis Companies 
type C balances, Unique Balance Co. Glass—singie 
strength, quality A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—white 
pine, Curtis Companies. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—random width ocak plank 
Kitchen and bathrooms—fir strip sub flooring, linoleum 
covered. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—imported wall- 
paper. Kitchen and bathrooms—tile, Pardee-Matawan 
Tile Co.; wallpaper, Richard E. Thibaut Co., Lonegren 
Co. 

WOODWORK: Shelving and cabinets—selected white 
pine. Doors—Curtis Companies. Garage doors—over 
head steel rolling, Kinnear Mfg. Co. 

HARDWARE: Polished brass and black throughout 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Floors—-stain, 2 coats shellac, 2 
coats Traffic wax, S. C. Johnson & Son, inc. Trim and 
sash—Sani-flat, Benjamin Moore & Co. Exterior walls 
—white lead Dutch Boy and oil, National Lead Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring § system 
General Electric Co. Switches—Hart & Hegeman Mfg 
Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator— 
General Electric Co. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. Cabinets—Curtis Companies stock, special finish 
SATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet and accessories-—standard 
chromium, Charles Parker Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—Nationa!l Steel Co. Water 
pipes—Anaconda brass, American Brass Co. Pump— 
Duro shallow well, Duro Pump Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Complete sys 
tem including filtering and humidifying, General Elec- 
tric Co. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. 
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ALBERT GRAESER, ARCHITECT 


DESIGN very much in the less formal New England tra- 
dition, with prominent roofs and an irregular mass. 
Due to site conditions an arrangement of staggered levels 
was used, the living room, dining room, and kitchen being 
placed at the ground level, with the main entrance half 
way between this floor and the bedrooms above. The maid's 
room occupies a separate wing, communicating with the 
kitchen by means of a stair through the garage. Cubage: 
31,000. Cost: $15,407, at about 50 cents per cubic foot. 
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HOUSE FOR GODFREY SHAW, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 










SECOND FLOOR haces 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cedar siding, Sisalkraft Co. paper, studs, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. rock wool, sheet rock and plaster. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and leaders—16 oz. Ana- 
conda copper, American Brass Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Silentite, double hung, Curtis Companies. Glass— 
single strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOORS: Living room—oak plank. Bedrooms and halis—pine. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum. 

WOODWORK: Trim, shelving and doors—Curtis stock, Curtis Com- 
panies. Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 

HARDWARE: All material by Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTING: Interior walls, ceilings, trim and sash—Valspar semi-gloss, 
Valentine & Co. Floors—linseed oil, stain, 3 coats shellac, S. C. Johnson 
& Son, wax. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef, American Stove Co. 
Refrigerator—Electrolux, Inc. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg Co. Cab'- 
net—Kitchen Maid Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Cabinet—Columbia Metal Box Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Filtering, humidifying and 
summer circulating. Boiler—Bryant Heater Co. Regulator—Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water heater—Hotzone, Welsbach © 
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HOUSE FOR ARTHUR HOFMANN, HILLSBOROUGH, CALIFORNIA 
! 
RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT 






OTTO WINKLER, COLLABORATOR 
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HOFMANN RESIDENCE, HILLSBOROUGH, CALIF. 
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J. H. Brenenatu 


LIVING ROOM 


ESIGNED in Mr. Neutra’s familiar 
manner, this house is situated on a 
hillside overlooking San Francisco Bay. 





The entrance is at the basement level, 






and leads up to a stair hall which has 





been skillfully combined with the large 






living room. Glass has been generously 





used to take advantage of the views. 






The color treatment is cool through- 






out: the living room has a silver-gray 





carpet, cabinets in Nara and African 






walnut, curtains and upholstery in dark 





salmon; the master bedroom. shown on 





the opposite page, has the same color 





carpet, light gravy woodwork, and jaie 





green fabrics. Cubage: 33.600. Cost 








$17,600, at about 52 cents per cubic fot. 
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NEUTRA, ARCHITECT O. WINKLER, COLLABORATOR 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


nm 
FOUNDATIONS: Continuous reenforced concrete footings 
Cellar floor—3'» in. reenforced concrete slab over 2 in. gravel 
bedding. Waterproofing: All concrete anti-hydro mix, Anti 
Hydro Waterproofing Co. Retaining walis—asphait coating 
Floors—2 layers 15 Ib. felt asphalt mopped 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—continuous truss-braced 
standard wood chassis, milled rabbetted, 4 x 4 in. posts 
spaced 39'2 in. o.c., diagonal wood sheathing, 1 in. cement 
stucco over Sisalkraft paper, Sisalkraft Co., and galvanized 
wire netting outside. Inside—Celotex Corp. lath with smooth 
putty plaster over galvanized wire netting. Floor—wood 
construction, diagonally cross braced, ceiling Celotex Corp 
lath with plaster over galvanized wire netting 

ROOF: Wood construction covered with 5-ply built-up tar 
and gravel, El Rey Products Co. Decks—covered with Masti- 
pave, Paraffine Companies, Inc. 

CHIMNEY: Lining—brick and terra cotta. Damper, ashdump 
and cleanout—Bennett Fireplace Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and leaders—24 
gauge galvanized iron, Armco, American Rolling Mill Co 
INSULATION: Outside walls, Ground floor and roof—Celotex 
Celotex Corp. and '2 in. Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc 
Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Ariston, Michael & Pfef- 
fer Iron Works. Glass—double strength, Quality A, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—Rollway Screen Co 
FLOORS: All wood, covered in living room, master bedroom, 
stairs and halis with Wilton Frieze broadioom; remainder 
of floors covered with ' in. linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Entire house white Remie canvas, 
Walitex, Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. 

WOODWORK: Trim—metal bulinoses around door jambs 
Cabinet—vertical grain Douglas fir with flush Masonite doors 
Masonite Corp. Interior doors—Cellular Rezo siab doors, 
Oregon pine, M. & M. Woodworking Co. Exterior doors- 
sugar pine. Garage doors—Richard Wilcox Corp 
PAINTING: Interior woodwork—4 coats of oil paint, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Sash-—Albron aluminum paint 
Exterior wallis—waterproofing brush coat. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—rigid stee! 
conduits, General Electric Co. Switches—tumblier. Fixtures— 
built-in with diffusing glass and Lumiline lights. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator—electric 
Sink—stainless steel with garbage disposal. Dishwasher— 
electric. All fixtures by General Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler Co. Cabi- 
net—Columbia Metal Box Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Frazer warm air 
system, with blower, filters, humidifiers. Radiators—Air Flow, 
Tuttle-Bailey, Inc. Hot water heater—Ruud Mfg. Co. 
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HOUSE FOR JOHN 


IKE many of the middle western 
States, lowa has drawn freely on 
New England precedents for its resi- 
dences. One interesting local variation, 
the use of native stone, is illustrated 
in this house. The plan is conventional 
both in its provision of accommoda- 
tions and arrangement, with three 
bedrooms of adequate size on the sec- 
ond floor, and space for a fourth over 
the garage. Cubage: 24,950 (without 
garage or porch). Cost: $11,500, at 


about 46 cents per cubic foot. 
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— CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stone and shingles, Sisa!- 
kraft Co.’s paper, shiplap, 2 in. rock wool, studs, U. § 
Gypsum Co.’s rock lath and plaster. Floor construction 
joists, shiplap sub-flooring and clear oak, E. L. Bruce Cx 
ROOF: Wood shingles, asphalt paper, The Ruberoid Co 
Deck—Taylor’s Old Style 40 Ib. tin. 
a. + ¢ CHIMNEY: Damper—Colonial Fireplace Co. 
7 SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper, Chase Brass 
& Copper Co. Gutters and leaders—galvanized iron, Amer 
ican Stee! Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor—rock woo! 
Celotex Corp. Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Meta! 
Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—casement and double hung, Farley & 
Loetscher. Glass—double strength, quality A, Libbey 
Qwens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—wood frames, copper 
bronze mesh, attached to casements. 
STAIRS: Treads—clear oak. Risers and stringers—pine 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet, F. Schu 
macher & Co. Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—tile. 
WALL COVERINGS: Wallpaper, M. F. Birge & Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and exterior doors—white 
pine. Interior doors—birch veneer, Cedar Rapids Sash & 
Door Co. Garage doors—Overhead Door Corp. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin Co 
PAINTING: Interior: Wall and ceilings—3 coats paint 
Floor—stain, filler, 2 coats varnish and wax. Trim and 
sash—4 coats enamel. All paint by Pratt & Lambert 
Exterior walls and sash—3 coats lead and oil, National 
Lead Co. Chimney—Bondex, Reardon Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—BX 
Circle Wire & Cable Co. Switches—Bryant Electric Co 
Fixtures—Novelty Mfg. Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Corp. Sink—Kohler 
Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory and tub—Kohler 
Co. Toilet—TN, The Case Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg’ Co 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—iron. Water pipes—copper 
Hoosier deep well pump and water system. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Airflow forced 
warm air, Lennox Furnace Co.; humidifier, The Chandler 
Co. Regulator—Minneapoiis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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{BEACH HOUSE, HOBE SOUND, FLORIDA 
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Hi NRY CORSE, ARCHITECT. FURNISHINGS DESIGNED BY WALTER DORWIN TE AGUE 





Frank Turgeon Jr. Photos 


ENTRANCE PATIO 


FORMAL plan was used most successfully in the design of this beach 


house, and it provides an excellent balance between indoor and outdoor 


living; dressing rooms occupy the wings which flank the patio, and the liv- 
ing room has been placed so that it opens to both court and beach. The 
walls of the living room are pickled cypress with trim of dark brown bog 
cypress, and fabrics are in coral, coral-beige, and deep chartreuse; the rug 
picks up the dark brown of the trim. The furniture, designed to withstand 
effects of sun and rain, is of particular interest. The tables and some 
chairs are in transparent plastics and anodized aluminum; the heavier out- 
rr pieces are done in waterproof fabrics over a latex material which 
laces the usual springs and padding. Cubage: 26,800. Cost: $22,700, at 


ut 84 cents per cubic foot. 


t 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—poured concrete 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—holiow tile 
stucco, studs, sheathing, heavy building paper. Interior 
—studs, wood lath and plaster. Floor construction— re 
enforced concrete slab and wood joists 

ROOF: Covered with 5-ply built-up roof, Barrett Cc 
WINDOWS: Sash and screens—wood casement units 
Andersen Frame Corp. Glass—double strength 
FLOORS: Living room—stone. Dressing rooms—red 
oak. Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—rubber tile 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room, dressing rooms and 
kitchen—cypress. 

HARDWARE: Interior—bronze and chromium; exterior 
—brass, P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING: Living room walis—pickled. Ceilings 
paint. Floors—stain. Exterior walls—waterproof paint 
Sash—lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—Romex cable, 
General Cable Corp. Switches—tumbler. Fixtures—by 
Kurt Versen, Inc. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator 
electric, General Electric Co. Sink—stainless steel, 
Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane Co 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—copper tubing. 

Furnishings executed by W. & J. Sloane. 
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HOUSE FOR F. MORSE ARCHER, JR., BARNEGAT CITY, N. J. 


- 


Robert M. Damora Photos 


THe weather presents a major problem in the design of beach houses: 


moisture-laden salt air, sun, and wind are practically unlimited in 
their destructive possibilities, and as a result such structures have tra- 
ditionally been built of the simplest durable materials. This precedent 
was followed here, with one distinct improvement: the use of asbestos 
shingles as a protection against the ever-present fire hazard. The 
house is built into a sand dune, and the difference in levels permitted 
the placing of the garage and maid’s room under the main living 
quarters. The plan is simple and open, taking good advantage of the 
views, and provides four bedrooms, a large living-dining room, and a 
kitchen which overlooks the beach. Cubage: 27.200. Cost: 87.900 at 


29 cents per cubic foot. 
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ABOVE: BEDROOM BELOW: LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


mal 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—asbestos shingles, Keasbey & Mattison 

building paper, diagonal sheathing, studs; inside—Thermosote, Hom 

asote Co. Floors—N. C. pine. Ceilings—Thermosote. 

ROOF: Joist and sheathing covered with canvas. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—'g in. quality B, Libbey 

Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—white pine. Interior and exterior 
doors—fiush panel, Rezo, M. & M. Woodworking Co. 

PAINTING: All paint material, Pratt & Lambert Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Quality gas, Roberts & Mander Stove 
Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Sales Corp. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler Co. Cabinet-—Charies 
Parker Co. 

AIR CONDITIONING: Winter air conditioner, Sun Beam, Fox Furnace 
Co. 
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HOUSE FOR J. T. COLVIN, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


rr 
STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—4 in. Joliet stone 
veneer, Celotex Corp. sheathing, 2 x 4 in. studs, 16 
in. o.c., foil backed rock lath and plaster. Floor con- 
struction—fir joists, No. 2 common yellow pine sub- 
floor, rock lath and plaster ceiling. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. rafters trussed, No. 2 
shiplap sheathing, felt paper, covered with edge-grain 
red cedar shingles. Rear dormer—covered with Cop-R- 
Loy metal roof, Wheeling Steel Corp. 

CHIMNEY: Flue tile with Donley Co. damper. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and leaders 
—Arco iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walls—Celotex Corp. sheathing, 
foil backed lath. Attic floor—2 in. rock wool, Johns- 
Manville, Inc. Roof—layer Silvercote fabric under roof 
rafters, Silvercote Products, Inc. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Curtis Pre-fit sash, Curtis Com- 
panies, Inc.; Hope’s Windows, Inc. steel casement for 
bay, living room, west and south dormers; Fenestra 

LIVING ROOM steel basement sash, Detroit Steel Products Co 
Screens—Curtis Pre-fit, 16 m. bronze wire, self lock 
hardware, Curtis Companies, Inc. 

WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, ARCHITECT FLOORS: Living room and bedrooms—short lensths 
clear red oak. First floor hall—rubber tile; second— 
oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—fine sand finish 
plaster, Philippine mahogany plywood. Bedrooms— 
wallpaper. Bathrooms—Vitrolite tub alcoves, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim—Mitretite white pine. Interior 
doors—1% in. flush birch for first floor; 2-panel white 
pine for second. Exterior doors—1% in. white pine. 
Garage doors—paneled. All by Curtis Companies, Inc. 
HARDWARE: Interior—dull brass, Lockwood Hard- 
ware Mfg. Co. Exterior—bronze, cylinder locks, P. 
& F. Corbin. 
A VERY compactly planned small house; an effect of unusual spacious- ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
. . . — . Romex cable, General Cable Co. Switches—chromium 
ness has been created on the first fioor by the use of a minimum of plated tumbler types. Fixtures—Moe Bros. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General Electric Co 

Refrigerator—Servel, Inc. Ventilators—Westinghouse 

ter marks off the hall from the living room. Two bedrooms of reasonable Electric & Mfg. Co. 

: : ; : Tr BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures, Kohler Co. 
size are provided on the second floor, with a small study adjacent. The HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Forced air 
system, filtered, float type humidifier. Boiler—gas-fired, 
aah Janitrol, Surface Combustion Furnace Co. Thermostat 
about 38 cents per cubic foot. —Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co. 


partitions. Living and dining rooms are combined, and only a low coun- 


guest room is well placed for privacy. Cubage: 25,400. Cost: $9,414, at 
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INCREASE IN PURCHASING POWER OF THE BUILDING 
MATERIAL DOLLAR, JUNE 1937-JUNE 1938. EACH SYM- 
BOL EQUALS | PER CENT. 


BEHIND THE BUILDING PRICE TAG 


are the ups and downs of seven major industries. A review of Recession, 


a look at the present and an appraisal of the future. 


’ 
k oR twelve consecutive months the cost 
of building a house has tended downward. 
loday, $6,000 will purchase a house that 
in September, 1937 carried a $6,600 price 
tag. Or, to put it another way, the home 
buyer who year ago had $6,000 to spend 
could build his house now with $600 left 
over—more than enough to cover the cost 
of a garage or the down payment required 
nder a 90 per cent mortgage. If this 
uuyer delayed his purchase, he is wonder- 
ing if now is the time to build. Architects 


nd builders are wondering if they can 
stifiably advise that now is the time to 
ild. Answer to this question lies in an 
alysis of the factors affecting the cost 
construction. And the apparent answer 
yes. 
Unlike many other industries, Building 
es no advance notice when prices of its 
oducts are to be changed. Only basis 
' prognosis is a study of the individual 
tors behind these prices, biggest of 
ich is building materials. About 55 per 
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BUILDING 


cent of a structure’s final cost may rea- 
sonably be attributed to the expense of 
materials and such basic equipment as 
wiring, plumbing and heating. 

But, the trend of material prices is not 
readily predicted. Of all U. S. industries, 


Year ago Tur Forum published a series 
of articles explaining the $1,000 rise in the 
construction costs of a $5,000 house which 
had taken place during the preceding 
twelve months and presented a battery of 
simple, accurate facts about five of Build- 
ing’s basic materials: steel in the June 
issue, p. 66; copper and brick, July, p. 71; 
lumber, August, p. 155; cement, Sept., p. 
237; summary, Nov., p. 448. 

This month, with construction costs 
back to 1936 levels, The Forum brings up 
to date last year’s analyses, includes two 
additional building materials—glass and 
paint—and offers basis for prediction of 
the future trend of construction costs. 


MONEY 


Building is without doubt the most de 
pendent. And more U.S. industries depend 
upon Building than any other single in 
dustry. A leading consumer of seven of 


the country’s major commodities (lumber, 


brick, cement, steel, copper, paint and 
glass), Building has great influence in de 


termining what their prices will do. But, 


since Building frequently ranks behind 
other consumers of these seven com 
modities, their prices in most cases are 
actually dictated by one or more of the 
seven sister industries, and Building be 
comes the goat. 

While the price trend in all industries 
obviously does not depend in equal meas 
ure upon identical influences, there are 
certain factors which play leading parts 
in the determination of any commodity 
price. Uppermost in importance is the re 
lationship between supply and demand. 
Year ago the margin between supply and 
demand expanded unduly, and upon the 
shoulders of resultant excessive inventories 
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has been placed most of the guilt for busi- 
ness recession and the accompanying drop 
in prices. During the past months of dras- 
tically curtailed operations, however, in- 
been reduced to more 
favorable Furthermore, if 
Government spending coupled with im- 
proved business sentiment produces pre- 
dicted results, continued improvement in 
the general supply-demand ratio will un- 


ventories have 


proportions. 


doubtedly be noted. 

Secondary price controlling factors are 
those affecting the cost of producing 
materials. They include raw material 
prices, labor wages, freight rates, power 
and fuel costs, taxes, rents, etc. In trend, 
prices of raw materials follow closely those 
asked for finished products, are therefore 
dependent for the most part upon the 
supply-demand situation. 

As for Industrial Labor, unionization 
of Industry by the CIO reached fever 
pitch last year with the result that average 
weekly earnings of factory employes by 
June 1937 had advanced to $28.39—the 
highest recorded since 1920. By January 
1938, this figure had dropped to $22.98, 
but by May had rebounded to $23.36. 
Talk of improving business conditions dur- 
ing coming months has cemented Indus- 
trial Labor in its stand for continued high 
wages. 

In March 1938 the ICC authorized rail 
rate advances of from 5 to 10 per cent in 
answer to the railroad’s request for a 
15 per cent boost. Today, Southern inter- 
ests are appealing to the ICC for lower 
rates, while the disappointed carriers still 
fight to stave off bankruptcy through 
further increases. The rails have a good 
argument. A significant reduction in rail- 
road freight rates does not appear in the 
offing. 

Large in manufacturing costs looms the 
price of fuel and power. Nearest index 
to such prices is that for fuel and lighting 
compiled each month by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Covering wholesale 
prices of coal, coke, gas, electricity, and 
petroleum products, it is currently fluctu- 
ating around 1937’s average level—the 
post-Depression high. 

Little need be said regarding the trend 
of taxes and rents. The former has been 
sharply upward for several years, and with 
continued public spending there is little 
chance for a change in direction. Suffice 
it to say that rents have held surprisingly 
firm during Recession and will probably 
work upward again with the return of Re- 
covery. 

Such is the general picture of factors 
affecting the prices of Industry’s products 
for Building. Following are seven short 
stories on the statistical position of the 
individual industries which supply Build- 
ing with its basic materials. Their pur- 
pose: to show what the price of each 
material has done, why it has so behaved 
and what it may reasonably be expected 
to do during the coming months. 


LUMBER 
1937 


1936 t 
1938 


Exceedingly erratic has been the line 
traced by the wholesale price of lumber 
during the past two-and-a-half years.* 
Rising almost steadily during 1936, it 
reached 103.0 per cent of the 1926 average 
in April and May, 1937. Then came pre- 
cipitous monthly drops until in June 
1938 (last point plotted above) it stood 
at 88.7 per cent. 

Since home builders use more lumber 
than any other single material, the course 
of lumber costs is particularly important. 
Behind this price are three major factors: 
supply-demand, labor, and transportation. 
Due to the great distance between pro- 
ducing centers and markets, lumber in- 
ventories must be larger than in most 
industries. Thus, in normal times big re- 
tailers seldom let stocks fall below 80 per 
cent of anticipated needs. In May last 
year, when the price index was hitting the 
ceiling, inventories amounted to 5,502 
million board feet, and again unlike most 
other industries they increased until a 
year later they totaled 6,277 million feet. 

Shedding further light upon the current 
supply-demand ratio are production, ship- 
ment, and order statistics for the first 
half of the current year. Totaling 4,357 
million board feet, production ran about 
30 per cent below the like 1937 period. 
4,722 million feet in shipments were 8 per 
cent above 1938 production but 28 per 
cent behind shipments in 1937’s first six 
months. Orders at 4,798 million feet were 
10 per cent above 1938 production and 
23 per cent below 1937 orders. While these 
year-to-year comparisons present a far- 
from-rosy picture, it is to be noted that 
during each successive month of the past 
quarter, production, shipments, and orders 
advanced steadily and contra-seasonally. 
July saw still better demand, particularly 
on the East and West coasts where some 
prices sympathetically turned upward $3 
and $1.50-$2 per thousand feet, respec- 
tively. Domestic production during the 
week ending July 16 was the largest in 
fifteen months. 

Lumber labor on the West Coast, where 
more than half of all U. S. timber is sawed, 
is working on about the same wage scale 
as a year ago—77 cents per hour and the 
highest in history. Less stable are labor 
conditions in the South, another major 
production center, where many small, fair- 
weather mills may be forced to close down 
until prices rise. 


*All charts presented on these pages show the 


monthly trend of wholesale prices between 
January 1936 and June 1938, both inclusive, as 
measured by index numbers whose base year 
in each case is 1926. All figures have been sup- 
plied by the U. S. Department of Labor. 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL 


The spring change in rail rates {.- jy» 
ber transportation added 4 cents ).- jy 
pounds to the western charge, less han ] 
cent to charges in other areas. 

Combination of these factors a. the 
have existed during the past twely, 
months of Recession pushed the price 
yellow pine from $41 per 1,000 feet in Jy) 
1937 to $39 in July 1938; of Douvlas §; 
from $34.75 to $29.50. Red cedar shingle: 
dropped from $4.25 in July 1937 to $4.2 
in April, 1938, thence rose to $4.27 jy 
July. As they stand today, the net effect 
of the demand-supply, labor and trans. 
portation factors should be to jack up 
lumber prices. Tell-taie changes took place 
month ago: by August 1 the price of 
yellow pine had advanced to $40; Doug 
las fir, to $31.50; red cedar shingles, 
$4.47. 


BRICK 


1937 
1936 ete, 
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While the above-plotted curve is based 
upon the prices of both brick and tile, it 
serves well as an index of wholesale brick 
prices alone. Highest point, 95.5 per cent 
of the 1926 average, was reached in Au- 
gust, 1937 from which time the monthly 
trend was consistently downward until 
May 1938. In that month it hit bottom at 
90.5 per cent, then significantly bounced 
back one-tenth of a point in June. 

Of all large industries serving Building, 
the brick industry is one of the most 
localized. Weight and bulk of the product 
and the ease of manufacturing it in most 
any section of the country make long 
hauls of common brick uneconomic. 
Largest producing area (20 per cent of 
U. S. output) is along the banks of New 
York’s Hudson River, and trend statistics 
covering the industry in this section are 
generally indicative of the country at 
large. Thus, unless otherwise specified, 
figures used herein refer to the New York 
branch of the industry. 

To cover the increased cost of labor, 
both in the industry itself and in the ranks 
of bargemen, brick manufacturers upped 
their prices last fall from $11 to $13 per 
1,000. But, of their own weight they 
dropped back to $12 before year-end. In 
January and February six-month contracts 
were made at this price in anticipation of 
a large upturn in construction activity. 
Hopes proved to be ill-founded, and now 
observers predict an advance in prices 
when current contracts run out in Septem- 
ber and October. Such will be necessary 
if the industry is to break even in 1938. 

Reasons for this price behavior ca! 
readily be seen in the sales record. With 
an annual capacity of 960 million bricks. 
sales through July came to only 159 
million, as compared with 236 million i 
the corresponding period of 1937. To ‘hese 
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one-third more might well be added 


sal 
ti er the sale of bricks from out-of- 
; sources. (Half-year sales for the 

y approximated 650 million in 1938, 
, 952 million in 1937.) Inventories 
are comparatively low, a conservative 


es 


timate placing them at 75-80 million. 
Producing an average of close to 6 mil- 
on units a week, the industry is currently 
rating at about 30 per cent of capacity 
yearly basis. And, at this low ratio, 
biggest price controlling factor is com- 
petition. It would take only three or four 
of the 25 Hudson River plants now oper- 
ating to meet the local brick demand. 

Other factors that will probably push 
the price upward: fuel costs, all-impor- 
tant in that brick-making is baking, have 
gone up 10-15 per cent during the past 
vear; coloring materials have advanced in 
the same proportion; labor is holding out 
for continued high wages; orders for July 
topped the 1937 figure for the first time 
this year; and the industry desires to show 
a profit for 1938. 

That brick prices will not go down is 
almost a certainty. When today’s price of 
$12 per 1,000 is stripped of 50 cents for 
cash payment, $1 for the unloading of 
shipments by purchasers and $3.50 for 
labor, the price per ton becomes $3.50 
(1,000 bricks weigh about two tons). 
Comparison of this figure with the $1.75- 
per-ton price of common, every-day gravel 
indicates that the price of brick under 
present conditions is at an economic mini- 
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mum. 

Proof that the industry is looking for 
a price rise is the reported experience of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in 
requesting bids for 70 million bricks for 
its Bronx housing project—the largest 
brick order in history. Despite the tre- 
mendous business involved, only one or 
two companies would even consider filling 
the order over the two-to-three year period 
specified. 


STEEL 


© Bee, 
of 1938 
1936 


Pegging of structural steel prices usually 
once each quarter accounts for the com- 
parative stability of the index plotted 
above. Proving the rule, exceptions do 
occur. Thus, two successive increases in 
March and April last year shoved the price 
up to an all-time high, 114.9 per cent of 
the 1926 average. In June 1938, another 
out-of-season change cut steel prices to 
levels at or below 1928’s, pulled the index 
down to 113.0 per cent. 

Ecually significant as the June price 
dro was the change in the steel basing 
poll! system which went into effect at 
the same time. Claimed by many to be 
the first fruits of Government's anti- 
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monopoly drive, the action removes the 
price differentials between basing points 
with minor exceptions. U. S. Steel Corp., 
first to make the move, now quotes base 
prices at all mills (except Detroit) exactly 
the same as at Pittsburgh. Thus, the 
change in the basing point system might 
be interpreted as a second but somewhat 
disguised reduction in steel prices. 

Due to this change large steel companies 
with far-flung mills will have a greater 
competitive advantage over small localized 
companies. Another result: a cloud of 
doubt has been thrown over the near 
term future of prices. 

One thing, however, is certain: Steel 
cannot make money if operations continue 
as they did in the first half of the year 
The industry entered August with opera 
tions at 40 per cent of capacity. While 
maintenance of this ratio would have per 
mitted Steel to break even at the former 
price scale, today’s lower prices place the 
break-even point somewhere between 50 
and 60 per cent of capacity. Reasonable 
expectation is that the operating ratio for 
the year will average from 35 to 45 per 
cent, that Steel will therefore lose money. 

Production-wise, the industry is. sick. 
Ingot production in the first half of 1938 
totaled 10.7 million gross tons, less than 
half the January-June figure of 28.7 mil- 
lion tons for 1937. But, since building 
activity has held better than that of other 
industries, its use of steel was down by a 
smaller percentage. Production of  struc- 
tural shapes in the first’ six months 
amounted to 626,000 tons, as compared 
with 1,519,000 tons in 1937's first half. 
Figures for wire nails were 191,000 tons 
and 321,000 tons, respectively. 

Chief single element in steel costs (more 
than 40 per cent) is labor, and as the 
operating ratio goes labor 
costs go up. Coupled with already high 
wage rates (85 cents per hour, compared 
with 65 cents in 1929), today’s low pro- 
duction schedule gives Steel double trouble 
with Labor. It is doubtful that the 
SWOC’s conversations with Steel bigwigs 
will result in lower wages. Only remaining 
chance for the industry to clamber back 
on the money-making plane is for the 
present experiment with the high-wage, 
low-price theory to produce more volume. 
If it does not, there must be a wage ad- 
justment. That failing, prices must go up. 

Another item accounting for about 40 
per cent of the cost of finished steel is 
the cost of raw materials. Iron and steel 
scrap is the biggest component—60 per 
cent of steel’s constituency. Although well 
below the $20-per-ton level of a year ago 
and despite reduced demand from foreign 
armament programs, recent months have 
seen the price of scrap go to $12, thence 
to $13 per ton, and with a shortage in 
prospect sellers in some cases have held 
out for more. Well stocked with scrap, 
mills are drawing on their supplies rather 
than making purchases at present high 


down, unit 
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prices. But, if scrap prices hold firm, their 
effect on the price of steel will in time be 
upward. 

Today, prices of Building's steel mate 
rials stand at $2.10 per 100 pounds for 
structural shapes at Pittsburgh, as com 
pared with 82.25 year ago, 81.50 in the 
1931-32 winter and 82.50 in 1923. Wire 
nails are quoted $4.25 per 100 pound keg 
a 30 per cent drop during the year. Due 
to the cloud of doubt 
future policies of the steel industry, there 


obscuring the 


is little basis for anything but a cross 
fingered prediction as to what these prices 
will do next. On the PWA's 
eventual use of 8282 million of steel items, 


basis of 


the optimistic outlook for the automobile 
industry and general business’ predicted 
upturn—a nod for steady-to-higher prices 
during the coming year. 


CEMENT 


1936 1937 1938 
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The closely controlled price of cement 
at its 60-odd basing points has since 1935 
remained unchanged at $1.50 per barrel.’ 
Such is one reason for the lack of interest 
in the horizontal line above. Customers 
in markets close to basing points are re 
quired to help foot the cost of transporting 
cement to more distant points apd make 
up the loss incurred in markets where 
foreign competition is stiff. Competition 
in the cement industry is therefore seen 
to be more a matter of mill efficiency. 

Another reason for continual repetition 
of the price index at 95.5 per cent of the 
1926 average is the fact that when the 
cement industry operates at 40 per cent 
of capacity, as it has for several years, 
overhead charges account for half the cost 
per barrel. Cement kilns are the largest 
moving machinery in the world, and power 
and fuel costs are tremendous. 

Bread and butter of the cement indus 
try depends on construction volume; and, 
1958 
has been far from discouraging, Cement is 
better off than many other industries. 
Production in the first six months totaled 
43.2 million barrels, against 54.0 million 
in the 1937 corresponding period; ‘ship- 


since construction volume during 


ments, 45.5 million and 52.5 million, re 
spectively. Stocks on hand at the end of 
June amounted to 22.5 million barrels, a 
1.5 million drop during the year. Produe- 
tion in per cent of capacity averaged 47.8 
for the twelve months ended June 30, 
was higher than any yearly average since 
1930. 

Less encouraging is the import. situa- 
tion. In 1934, 215,000 barrels were brought 
into the U. S., mostly from Belgium. In 
1935 Secretary of State Cordell Hull made 
a reciprocal trade treaty with that coun 
try, and imports jumped to 619,000 bar 
rels. In 1936 they totaled 1,659,000; in 
1937, 1,804,000. While the value of these 
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small (about 
$1,400,000 in 1937 or 80 cents per barrel 
which is 70 cents less than the price of 


bulk of 


dumped on leading U. S. 


imports is comparatively 


domestic cement), them are 
cement markets 
along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 

So important is the import factor in 
Boston that barrel of 
cement sold there is done so at a loss. To 
this their 


markets, cement producers two years ago 


every domestic 


combat foreign invasion of 
cut prices in affected areas. The action 
proved futile, and prices were marked up 
again two months ago. 

Freight rates, which were advanced last 
spring, figure prominently in the consumer 
price of cement, frequently account for as 
much as one-third the cost. Labor is less 
important. All factors considered, there is 
ample indication that the price of cement 
will continue at least at current levels. 


COPPER 


a 
1938 


Most volatile in price of all building 
materials is copper. Quoted at 62.6 per 
cent of the 1926 average at the beginning 
of 1936, Copper’s price rose to 114.1 per 
cent by March, 1937, then settled to 63.4 
per cent in June 1938. Not reflected in 
the chart above is the increase which took 
effect July 1, upping the price from 9 
cents per pound (NRA standard) to 9% 
cents and assuming significance as caus- 
ing the first rise in the monthly index for 
sixteen months. Index number for July: 
69.3 per cent. 

Major reason for Copper’s jumpy price 
trend is Copper’s speculative character. 
War time demand would far exceed avail- 
able supplies, might in short order hike 
the price of ready copper to as much as 
37 cents per pound as it did in 1917. Thus, 
the price of copper depends more upon 
public opinion as to future developments 
than does any other building material. 

Production costs are comparatively 
stable. regardless of the industry’s operat- 
ing ratio. All leading mines are company- 
owned. Labor costs fall in the same cate- 
gory, miners’ wages fluctuating by agree- 
ment with prices. The transportation 
factor is less predictable, but has already 
been outlined in preceding paragraphs. 

Causing the price decline of the past 
year has been the drop in demand. For 
1937, members of the Copper Institute re- 
and foreign 
refined copper 2,148,177 
tons, against production of 2,266,149 tons. 
During the first half of 1938 deliveries 


ported deliveries of U. S. 
amounting to 


totaled 879,637 tons; production, 959,937 
tons. Result: the 471,195 tons of refined 
stocks which existed at year-end had by 
June 30 increased 80,300 tons. 
Building’s participation in this 
sumption of copper is large and contin- 
ually increasing. In 1937 Building ranked 
third behind Electricity (444,600 tons) 
and Automobiles (112,000 used 
70,500 tons of copper for plumbing, pip- 


con- 


tons) , 


ing, flashing, etc. plus 7,470 tons of copper 
wiring computed on the basis of 30 pounds 
of wire per 1,000 sq. ft. of construction. 
Together these figures top all other years 
included in Statistician Dr. W. R. Ingalls’ 
tabulation of copper in Building. It goes 
back to 1927. 

Factors underlying the future trend of 
prices are unconvincing. If U. S. refined 
production continues at 54,000 tons per 
month (half-year average) , the year’s out- 
put would be about half the U. S. capacity 
of 1,250,000 tons. And, if deliveries con- 
tinue at the average of 36,000 tons per 
month, refined stocks on hand will con- 
tinue to increase, and call for no price 
advance. However, the industry is antici- 
pating better witness the 
opening of several large mines which sus- 
pended operations in early summer. Mak- 
ing predictions hazardous is the fact that 
no one can read the minds of copper 
speculators nor accurately judge war and 
armament markets. 


PAINT 


demand, as 


1937 


oo IRS gee 


1938 


In February 1938 the price of paint and 
paint materials scraped bottom at 79.2 
per cent of its 1926 average, duplicated 
the 1936 low point recorded in March of 
that year. In between, the index hit a high 
of 84.6 per cent in September 1937. Last 
point plotted is 80.1 per cent for June 
1938. 

Among building materials, paint is 
unique on two counts. First, like tooth- 
paste it is a trade market article. Sec- 
ondly, its price depends less upon the 
course of general business than do prices 
of other materials. When business and 
building activity fall off, people with less 
money to spend on new houses, new auto- 
mobiles, etc. give their old belongings a 
fresh coat of paint, thus tend to level the 
peaks and valleys which would ordinarily 
occur in Paint’s production curve. Ex- 
ample: production held up reasonably well 
during Depression; in 1932-33 the value 
of manufactures dropped about 50 per 
cent from the 1929 peak of $520 million 
per year. Comparable figure for 1937 was 
$450 million. 

Big price factor in paint is transporta- 
tion. And, since it is considerably cheaper 
to ship raw materials than finished paint, 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL : 


large factories have sprung up in »|! jm. 
portant market areas. Claim is that ever, 
city of 40,000 population has at lest ony 
paint factory. Best customer of thes 
factories is Building which each year take. 
down about 60 per cent of the industry. 
volume, uses it largely for maintenane 
and large construction projects. 

Emphasizing the comparatively sigh 
price activity of raw materials and tly 
absence of labor trouble during the pas 
two years, the industry looks for litt) 
change in its prices. It is to be noted 
however, that while manufacturing in thy 
first six months of 1938 was about 19 per 
cent behind 1937, month-to-month  ae- 
celeration of operations has been steadier 
and steeper than that of last year. |; 
addition, dealers have been liquidating 
their inventories, have not been stocking 
up. Thus, if Building continues at current 
levels, there will be increased demand for 
paint. An upward adjustment of prices 
would logically follow. 


GLASS 


1938 
© me 


As plotted above, the jobbers’ price of 
single strength, “A” quality window glass 
entered 1936 at 76.1 per cent of the 1926 
average, rose to 104.6 per cent during the 
1936-7 winter and then declined to the 
present 69.7 per cent level in January 
1938. Thus glass was one of three build- 
ing materials to top 1926 prices in 1937. 
Lumber and steel were the other two. 

There was ample 
production of sheet glass last year was 
the largest in U. S. Glass’ 330-year his- 
tory, 200 million pounds in excess of the 
previous peak production in 1925. Then 
came Recession. In June 
output was 344,000 boxes or 21.3 per cent 
of capacity, versus 1,430,000 boxes or 80.0 
per cent in June, 1937. Current plate glass 
production is no better; 25 million sq. ft. 
in the first six months, compared with 107 
million in the first half of 1937. 

Outlook for fall activity is brighter, ac- 
cording to industry spokesmen. While 
stocks are larger than a year ago, they 
are not considered excessive. Unpredict- 
able, however, is the most importan! 
factor behind the price of glass—the 
policies of the Nation’s three leading 
producers. For, of the dozen companies 
operating in the sheet glass field, this 
trio accounts for per cent of 
all window glass currently produced in this 


reason: domestic 


nF 
Pidss 


window 


about 75 


country. And an organized quartet of the 
other glass companies produces most of 
the remaining 25 per cent. 

(Continued on page °!2) 
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RESIDENTIAL LABOR SIGNS 


with Philadelphia builders. A no-strike agreement is swapped 
for 100 per cent unionization. Term: seven months. 


Lasor’s day-by-day attempts to union- 
ize business are no longer news, but a 
spontaneous offer by Business for the 
wnionization of itself is news. And, when 
the goal of negotiations is to promote 
more business instead of settling petty 
disagreements, the news becomes front- 
page copy. Such a news-maker is Philadel- 
phia, the first known U. S. city to submit 
to large scale unionization of labor in the 
home-building field. 

Last May the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia representing the city’s 
leading contractors and operative build- 
ers. offered the Building Trades Council 
of Associated Trades of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity (AFL) the opportunity to or- 
ganize all construction labor of the Asso- 
ciation’s members. This meant the union- 
ization of some 50,000 workers, so the 
Trades Council was naturally agreeable. 
Result: on May 19, 1938 a closed-shop 
agreement was signed, to be effective 
until December 31, 1938. 

For 35 builders who account for 90 
per cent of Philadelphia’s residential con- 
struction to seemingly put themselves in 
union hands, some special incentive was 
needed. It can be found in Philadelphia’s 
labor conditions during the first part of 
1938 and in the distribution of Philadel- 
phia’s labor supply. 

As in most U. S. cities, residential 

building in Philadelphia prior to the 
agreement was only partially organized, 
paid much lower wages than the more 
highly organized commercial building and 
consequently was frequently beset by dis- 
putes, strikes, and other disruptions. Resi- 
dential builders had lower unit labor costs 
than commercial builders, but their total 
labor cost was unpredictable. Further, the 
volume of Philadelphia home building 
had fallen off to 319 units for the first 
quarter of 1938, as compared to a total of 
(82 units for the same period in 1937. Of 
course, that drop could not be laid di- 
rectly to disruption within the industry, 
but the Home Builders Association felt 
that if stability were assured, speculative 
builders would have some incentive to 
speed up production. 
Full price of stability was unioniza- 
tion, and the Home Builders Association 
did not want to pay union wages. The re- 
sultant increase in labor costs would have 
been too much for the wavering market. 
ey cagily offered the local union the 
ct e to organize all building craftsmen 
in “turn for a wage scale approximately 
* ver cent below the union standard for 
ercial and industrial construction— 
veace until December 31, 1938. 
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Inspiration for the builders’ approach 
to labor is credited to the Association's 
President Charles G. Erny whose firm, 
Erny and Nolan, is Philadelphia's largest 
home builder. On the other side, labor's 
protagonist was James L. McDevitt, pres 
ident of the Building Trades Council, 
seconded by Norman Blumberg, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Agreement. Like horse traders, Labor and 
Building cannot conclude a fair trade 
until each is convinced it has the better 
of the other. Factors which created this 
delicate balance in Philadelphia are: 

1. Builders agree to hire none but 
members of the Trades Council, so long 
as they are available and competent. 

2. Builders may accept or reject any 
men furnished by the Trades Council and 
shall have the further right to discharge 
any men once accepted who may there- 
after prove to be unsatisfactory in their 
work. 

3. There shall be no substantial or un- 
reasonable interference with or substan- 
tial delay in the progress of work of any 
employe during working hours by a 
member of the Trades Council. 

4. Employes of the builder or any sub- 
contractors on existing work must make 
application to join the union within 15 
days. Other persons employed by the 
builder or subcontractors have 30 days 
to make their application. 

5. Subcontractors on a builder’s present 
operations in Philadelphia must agree in 
writing to the wage and hour provisions 
and use union men in finishing all existing 
work and on all new construction. 





HOURLY WAGE RATES 


Before After 
Trade agreement agreement 
oe $1.12! $1.20 
Hed carriers .......... -70 -70 
Carpentere ........0.. -90 1.00 
Cement Finishers . -90 1.00 
Stone masons ........ -80-.90 1.00 
Gilestrisianse .......... -80 1.10 
Steamfitters ...... -90 1.15 
Floor layers .......... -75-.90 1.00 
Pe Sr ireceseren 1.12Ve 1.25 
ED flee iw w ites ¥ .90 1.15 
PE Stkavcuewes es -80 90 
hae ntscensaee * 1.25 
Paperhangers ........ .90 1.00 
er -75-1.12Y 1.00- 1.25 
pO ee -90 1.12 
Truek drivers ........ * 71 
Shovel operators ..... * 1.50 
EEE ec cvesssecns -75 -60 


* Data not available -+ 
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Sicinmete 


Sponsor Charlies G. Erny 


6. Foremen and stewards shall work 
with tools like other employes 

7. There shall be no strikes, and all 
disputes must be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 

8. The union shall not require the dis 
placement of any present employes of the 
builders or his subcontractors in favor of 
members of their own selection. 

Like the horse, the worker engaged in 
Philadelphia’s residential building was 
most directly concerned with the trade 
but had the least to say about it. Al 
though he may have to meet the com 
petition of inactive union workers from 
the commercial building field, his lot is 
not a bad one. As a union man he will 
receive a wage as much as 37.5 per cent 
higher than that he had been earning in 
the open shop, depending on his trade 
He will have to work an 8-hour day, a 
40-hour week, and will get double pay for 
Saturdays and holidays. 

Two wage scales have been developed 
to bring about the change of wages grad- 
ually. On existing work completed within 
90 days from the date the agreement was 
signed, the wage rate was set somewhat 
lower than on new work. A comparison of 
the wage schedule for new work with that 
prevailing prior to the agreement is shown 
on this page. 


Hepes. Home building in “The City of 
Homes” during the first five months of 
1938 having fallen off 100 per cent from 
1937, the Home Builders Association pins 
its hopes for a revival on the recent agree 
ment, in the belief that with assured free- 
dom from labor disputes construction will 
be stimulated. Extent of these hopes is 
reflected in the Association's prediction 
that construction during the last seven 
months of 1938 will exceed 2,000 dwelling 
units, bring the year’s total above that 
for 1937. Whether home purchases can 
be stimulated in like degree in the face 
of a $200 increase in labor costs on a 
$5,000 house remains to be seen. 
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HOUSING IN A TEST TUBE 


puts New Albany, Ind., on the map. Prefabrication wins 


a victory over conventional competition. 


No new invention stands a chance of 
success unless it compares favorably with 
the accepted article it would replace. Pre- 
fabrication, a relatively new invention, 
has suffered not because it has compared 
unfavorably with accepted methods of 
construction, but rather because it has 
not had sufficient comparison. News- 
worthy, therefore, is the experiment un- 
dertaken by the Housing Authority of 
New Albany, Indiana—erection of twenty 
prefabricated houses in competition with 
twenty conventional houses of comparable 
specifications. More newsworthy, the re- 
sults: the prefabricated units appear to 
have bettered their competitors in cost 
and public acceptance. 


Project. Situated directly across the Ohio 
River from Louisville, Kentucky, New 
Albany felt full force of 1937’s disastrous 
spring floods, lost some 300 houses down 
the river. Before the town had dried it- 
self off, however, plans were under way 
for rehabilitation. A local committee 
touched the Red Cross for $1,000, a Floyd 
County relief agency for $2,837 and other 
sources for the balance of an $8,000 fund. 
Of this amount, $5,000 went for the pur- 
chase of sixteen and a half acres about 
two miles from New Albany’s business 
center. Here the Red Cross began to build 
65 houses for flood-stricken property 
owners. But, as most of these river-bank 


dwellers refused to budge from their en- 
dangered homes, the program petered out 
as its sixteenth house was completed. 

Cognizant of these faltering plans, local 
Lawyers John M. Paris and Charles D. 
Kelso conceived the idea of a substitute 
municipal project. It took shape on March 
19, 1937 when the City Council set up a 
housing authority, appointed Mr. Kelso’s 
handsome, brawny, lawyer-son Reed H. as 
chairman. There-was at that time no 
USHA to furnish the necessary capital, 
so Kelso and colleagues went into a 
huddle with officials of the RFC Mort- 
gage Co., emerged with an FHA-insured 
loan for $130,000—80 per cent of the pro- 
posed project’s cost. The remaining 20 
per cent was made up by land contribu- 
tions and WPA labor. 

Year later the construction contract 
was let—half to local contractor Cal- 
vin Brewer, half to the local Gunnison 
Housing Corp. Major requirements were 
that each build twenty small houses (two 
3-room, seventeen 4-room, and one 5-room 
units) of comparable cost under the direc- 
tion of one architect—James B. Hawkins. 

For 22 years a prominent home builder, 
Contractor Brewer guaranteed to do his 
part with conventional type frame houses 
for $60,284. Prefabricator Gunnison, who 
is reported to have taken a loss on his 
contract, bid $57,540. From each of these 
figures was deducted $40 per house to be 


used by the housing authority for 
caping of individual 
named Valley View Court. 


inds- 


lots. colle 


ively 


Conventional Construction. In Mare, dir 
began to fly from the spades of both 
competitors. Brewer set up a shop and 
power saw on the site, pre-cut lumber for 
ten houses at a time and thereby reduced 
his costs by 10 per cent. Although his 
labor item was small (he never had more 
than twelve carpenters on the project) 
he is reported to have bickered with AFL 
locals and to have paid lower-than-scale 
wages. A compensating factor in respect 
to the erection of the prefabricated houses 
was Gunnison’s use of his factory em- 
ployes. (See below.) 

Other cost-reducing factors in the con- 
struction of the conventional houses are 
not of a type mentioned by promotional 
agents of the project. Thus, exterior walls 
have neither sheathing nor insulation. In- 
stead: shingle battens covered with tar 
paper. Also unfortunate is the heating 
system of the conventional houses. Archi- 
tect Hawkins’ specification of a coal-burn- 
ing furnace and hot water heater in the 
kitchen required that an unsightly coal bin 
be built into the service porches. 


Prefabricated Construction. With several 
years research and experience as a pro- 
moter of packaged houses, Prefabricator 
Foster Gunnison in 1936 founded Gunni- 
son Magic Homes, Inc., later changed its 
name to the more business-like Gunnison 
Housing Corp. To date 365 knocked-down 
houses have rolled through the straight- 
line production system of its New Albany 
factory (conveniently located only three 
miles from Valley View Court) , have gone 
to purchasers in 22 States. : 

King pin of Gunnison’s method of con- 
struction is a cross-braced frame of kiin- 
dried lumber to each side of which is 
secured a sheet of waterproofed plywood. 
These panels are filled with rock wool 
insulation and, being interchangeable, are 
used for supporting walls, partitions, 
floors and ceilings. 

At the New Albany project, Gunnison 
erected his houses in two groups of ten. 
After foundations were laid, two carpen- 
ters and three laborers enclosed one house 
a day for ten days. When rain occurred. 
as it did on three days, the crew returned 
to the first houses to finish the interiors. 
By virtue of this procedure, workers were 
kept busy at all times, despite the weather. 

To educate loca! labor during the early 
stages of the program, factory employes 
were transferred to the site. And during 
the erection of the last three houses, com- 
pany executives donned overalls for sake 
of practical experience, reduced labor 
costs during several days of construction 
to zero. Rest of the time labor was hired 
in the open market. 


(Continued on page 238) 
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FOUNDATIONS 


BASEMENTS 


STRUCTURE 


PARTITIONS 


FLOORS 


CEILINGS 


ROOF 

ROOFING 
INSULATION 
WINDOWS 
INTERIOR DOORS 


INTERIOR FINISH 
WALLS, CEILINGS 


LOORS 
HEATING 


OT WATER 


EPTEMBER 


CONVENTIONAL HOUSE 


Poured concrete, 8 in. walls, 16 in. x 8 in. footing. 
16 oz. copper termite shields. 


None. 


Common No. 2 wood framing, shingle lath, asphalt 
building paper, asbestos shingles, gypsum lath, 2 coats 
plaster. 


Common No. 2 wood framing, gypsum lath, 2 coats 
plaster both sides. 


Common No. 2 floor joists, % in. underfiooring, No. 2 
oak finish flooring. Kitchen: pine. 


Common No. 2 ceiling joists, gypsum lath, 2 coats 
plaster. 


Common No. 2 framing, % in. sheathing. 
Asphalt shingles, 210 Ib. slate color. 
None. 

Steel casement. 


2 in. panel fir. 


Sand finished tinted plaster. 


Oak. 


Coal-fired hot water system, exposed piping. 


Bucket-per-day coal-fired heater. . 


BUILDING - MONEY 


Contestants in the competition were the two pictured above—con- 
ventional construction, left; prefabrication, right. Each builder 
was required to erect seventeen units identical or similar in 
plan and exterior design. Unfortunate is the fact that the seven- 
teen-times-repeated plan for the conventional house provides no 
closet for one bedroom. Contrasted construction, below, further 
points to the prefabricated house as the more popular. 



























































PREFABRICATED HOUSE 


Poured concrete, 8 in. walis, 16 in. x 8 in. footing 
16 oz. copper termite shields. 


None. 


Floors, walls, ceilings, roofs and interior partitions 
made in factory fabricated and finished panels. Syn- 
thetic resin bonded hardwood surfaces bonded to 
frames of No. 1 grade marked, kiln-dried ltumber, 
manufactured according to the “stressed covering’’ 
principle. 


Asphalt shingles, 210 Ib. color biend. 

Floors, walls, ceilings, interior partitions: rock wool. 
Steel casement. 

Flush panel, hollow core, American wainut faced. 


All rooms wood paneled with synthetic resin bonded 
hardwood panels, waterproof lacquered, hand polished 
and waxed at factory. 


Quartered white oak, synthetic resin bonded. 


Automatic oil-fired winter air-conditioner. Squirrel cage 
blower mounted in attic. 


Oil-fired hot water heater. 
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(Continued from page 236) 


Judgment. Month ago actual constr 
at Valley View Court was complete 
days ahead of schedule. Due to the 
of WPA in getting in its service, how 
the project was not formally opened 
September 1. Nevertheless, prelim 
rental demand was encouraging and 
sidedly in favor of prefabricated hy 
By mid-month nine Gunnison houses 
leased, while none of the conventional 
houses had had a nibble. Claim of dis. 
gruntled hammer-and-saw enthusiasts was 
that no effort had been made to rent the 
conventional units and that Gunnison em 


ployes and their friends had accounted 
Ex-ray of the conventional houses’ frame construction is presented above, left. Asphalt for the prefabricated house demand. Ad 


shingles were applied to shingle battens, separated only by a layer of tar paper. More jnitting that its president had leased the 
substantial are the cross-braced and insulated plywood panels, right. Taken at 1:30 five-room house and that another official 
p. m., the picture indicates the speed with which the prefabricated houses were erected had taken a unit, the company denied that 
—seven hours earlier only the poured concrete foundations were in place. the rest of the cards were stacked. 
On the basis of the foregoing com- 
parisons and those presented on page 237, 
Prefabrication seems to have won a 
hands-down victory. However, in fairness 
to long-standing methods of construction 
it must be emphasized that competition 
offered by Valley View Court’s conven- 
tional houses was not strong. Proxiniity 
of Gunnison’s factory to the project’s site 
detracted further from this victory; it 
permitted minimum costs and maximum 
supervision. 


Future. Aside from Valley View Court's 
service as a test tube for Prefabrication, 
it will, when fully tenanted, be a money- 
making proposition—suitable for adoption 
with variations by private enterprise. At 
the established rental scale of $7 per room 
per month, the 40 houses with their 158 
rooms will gross New Albany’s housing 
Sextet of Valley View residences (above) includes, left to right, Contractor Brewer’s five- authority a total of $13,272 per year. 
room house, three variations of his four-room unit and two Gunnison houses. Detracting Annual disbursements from this income 
feature of the conventional houses is the prominence of side-porch coal bins. will approximate $5,200 for 4 per cent 
mortgage interest, $2,600 for 2 per cent 
amortization, $325 for % of 1 per cent 
FHA insurance, $2,600 or $65 per house 
for maintenance and $664 or 5 per cent 
of gross income for the real estate agent’s 
fee. Total of these expenditures, $11,389, 
is $1,883 less than the gross income. 
Satisfied with this return but dissatis- 
fied with the fact that its project is at- 
tracting white collar tenants in lieu of 
industrial workers, the authority may sell 
its houses. (Stubbornly sentimental river- 
bank dwellers still prefer their dilapidated 
homes, and preliminary demand points to 
Valley View Court as a haven for middle 
class newly-weds.) In fact, agreements 
which would permit this step are cur- 
rently being made with the Federal 
agencies involved. However, Houser Kelso 
is now considering a 75-unit project {or 
future development. And, if Prefabricator 
Gunnison’s salesmanship outweighs lo al 
Skyline of prefabricated houses (above) shows in the foreground the most elaborate unit, demand that conventional building met h- 
now rented by Prefabricator Gunnison. It contains three bedrooms, corresponds in ods be used, this project will be 100 per 
requirements to the five-room conventional house referred to above. cent prefabricated. 
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FROM DERELICT TO DUPLEX 


Dayton realtor remodels $950 house with $6,500 and 
grosses $1,500 per year from two tenants. 


A peu aTIon of a knowledge of real es- 
tate to the reconditioning of rundown 
properties is a highly profitable alliance. 
Such, at least, is the experience of Realtor 
L. H. Steinman of Dayton, Ohio. During 
the past few years, as a side line to his 
regular real estate business, he has re- 
modeled and rented numerous properties, 
and has found it profitable to hold them 
is permanent investments. 

Sample of Steinman remodeling is the 
two-family house illustrated below which 
was purchased for $3,350 in a_ bank 
liquidation. Although located in the heart 
of Oakwood, Dayton’s most exclusive 
residential section, it had an outdoor 
privy, no plumbing, no furnace, and had 
been condemned. Because of the high land 
value, Steinman estimated that the house 
as purchased was worth only $950. Apply- 
ing the realtor’s axiom that no house 
should be improved in value to a level 
above that of its neighbors, Steinman 
found himself with plenty of leeway. 
Layeut. The original interior was so badly 
planned that almost all interior partitions 
had to be rearranged. The entrance opened 
into the dining room—largest of the first 





floor rooms. Having been of the farm- 
house type, the kitchen equaled the “par- 
lor” in size and was the only room in the 
house with running water. 
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BUILDING 


Stemman’s first move was to reverse 
the emphasis of eating-living by increas 
ing the size of the living room and turn 
ing two-thirds of the kitchen into the 
dining room. What was left of the original 
dining room became a rather large hall 
The result is a more functional first floor 
plan. 

The second floor was divided into three 
rooms, the middle one also serving as a 
hallway. And there was, of course, no 
bath. On this floor, Remodeler Steinman 
turned the bedroom over the kitchen into 
a bath and added a stair hall to give 
privacy to the middle bedroom. 

All the rooms were redecorated—one 
wall of each living room being paneled in 
knotty pine. Gauging tenant-appeal, Stein- 
man installed such attractions as vene- 
tian blinds, despite their $130 cost. 
Purely decorative additions, as contrasted 
to structural repairs and _ alterations, 
amounted to only 25 per cent of his total 
outlay. Such proportioning is an indica 
tion of Steinman’s sagacity in making the 
repairs preserve his investment first and 
attract tenants second. 

A basement was dug to provide for fur- 
nace and laundry rooms, and plumbing 
and wiring were installed. New sash was 
installed throughout, a 2-car garage built 
and the yard landscaped. 


Outlay. Total cost of this extensive re 
building was 86.547, bringing the total in 
vestment to 89,897 
table shows where the money went. Ver 
satile Mr. Steinman kept the cost down 
by doing part of the work himself. Never 


The accompanying 


theless, direct labor costs accounted for 
over half of his total expenditure 

Test of any 
comes when the house is opened to ten 


reconditioning project 
ants, and the Steinman job stood it well 
Once finished, each side was rented for 
two vears at 862.50 per month. That 
adds up to $1,500 or an annual gross re 
turn of 15 per cent on the 89.897 in 
vestment. 


TABLE OF COSTS 
MATERIALS 


Piumbing supplies and fixtures. $541.73 
Furnace and rise (contract) 475.50 
Brick, cement and grave! 212.40 
Electrical work, including fix- 

Dy wt etesatenas wens ; 262.99 
Floor sanding (contract) 79.06 
Copper screens and doors (con- 

tract) 104.87 
Venetian blinds (contract) 130.90 
me 93.21 
Linoleum (contract) 141.60 
WE PORGP .occccecs 120.00 
ee ere 137.62 
Lumber, millwork, etc., includ- 

ing two-car garage 807.06 
Lawn and shrubbery 44.86 
LABOR 
Carpenters, plasterers, painters, 

paperhangers 2,839.07 
Plumbers 557.00 

Pak vakteiadeedended $6,547.01 





ns SS 
Outside evidences of modernization are fresh paint and new blinds. Inside, Reaitor 
Steinman’s house has a more workable plan than before and four more closets. 


MONEY 


C. M. Bunting 
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A BUILDING CODE OUTSMARTED 


as Chicago is supplied with $3,500 brick houses. A home-show 
attraction moves outdoors, becomes a subdivision. 


An RACTION No. 1 of the Chicago Home 
Show last May was an appealing four- 
room bungalow which proved two things: 
First, the difficulties of the Chicago build- 
ing code when applied to single-family 
dwellings. Second, the ability of Builder 
Arthur Bohnen and his assistants to viti- 
ate the barriers of that code by sound 
planning and good design. 
Titled the “Compleat House” 
the use of time-tried building methods 
made Bohnen think of the “Compleat 
Angler”, the bungalow is nevertheless 
modern in atmosphere if not in plan. De- 
signed by Architect Victor Stromquist 
specifically to meet the needs of low- 
income families, it is priced at $3,500. 
That the public appreciated the Bohnen 
home-show attraction and its price was 
when 2,000 of the 30,000 
through its four 
rooms paid 10 cents for a descriptive 
booklet. Following up those 2,000 
dences of interest, Salesman Bohnen took 
orders for fourteen Compleat Houses. Two 
are built (one of which will be used as 
an office), three are under construction 
and the rest await FHA approval. He ex- 
pects to build by year-end a total of 50. 
being hampered somewhat 


because 


demonstrated 


visitors who passed 


evi- 


Progress is 


by difficulty in clearing FHA applications, 
ascribed by Bohnen to the necessity for 
a more-rigid-than-usual investigation of 
his marginal purchasers. 
Code. As with all laws inadequate to 
human needs, Chicago’s building code 
made Builder Bohnen approach low-cost 
construction in a round-about, lawyer- 
like way. Principal predicators of the de- 
sign were code requirements that 1) all 
dwellings in the fire zone, which embraces 
most of the metropolitan area, be built 
of fireproof materials*, 2) that first floors 
have 8 ft. 6 in. ceilings, but that second 
floor ceilings may be cut by roof lines 
and need have only 50 per cent of the 
ceiling area at that height. To meet re- 
quirement No. 1 he chose brick, used 
the low-maintenance-cost argument and 
clinched it by adding steel casement win- 
dows. (Maintenance has assumed a new 
importance, particularly to financing in- 
stitutions, when houses are mortgaged for 
20-25 years and built for the low-income 
group inexperienced in upkeep.) 

Since brick costs are high, Bohnen can- 
nily deduced from restriction No. 2 that 
* Existing frame buildings are permitted to 
stand but no new ones may be built. 


Vandivert 


in planning a house with a single ff 
could choose either first or secon 
specifications. Bringing the second 
down to the ground, he built 7 ft. instead 
of 8 ft. 6 in. walls and let the roo! Jin, 
chamfer the ceiling. In this way he met 
requirements and eliminated 168 s.\. 
of wall surface (with brick costs at 
per 1,000, that meant a saving of 
$35). Windows in these low walls wer 
logically designed flush with eaves, thus 
further eliminating the necessity of lintels 
The result is not only cost-worthy but 
design-worthy; it has none of the boxiness 
expected of a 24 x 32 ft. house. 

Chicago’s code also requires that jn 
terior walls and ceilings be plastered and 
that closets have lights in them. To evack 
the latter restriction Bohnen left the closet 
doors off, the lights out. 


r he 
floor 


floor 


$12 


about 


Heating. In building low-cost houses for 
sale, economy must sometimes be sacri- 
ficed for salability. Although many low- 
cost houses in Chicago have stove heat, 
it was felt that the Compleat House 
should be centrally heated to avoid the 
possible prejudices of home buyers. A hot 
air gas furnace was specified for the cen- 
trally located utility room. 


Financing. The Compleat House quite nat- 
urally carries the 1938 badge of accept- 
ability: “FHA approved.” Arthur Boh- 
nen, Inc. plans to build to order any 
where in the Chicago area and will finance 
the product with 90 per cent FHA-in- 
sured loans. A house so financed would 
have monthly carrying charges on the loan 
and insurance together of $22.22. Other 





Dwarfed before 80 acres of undeveloped 
land, Compleat Houses in Bohnen’s bud- 
ding subdivision feature low brick walls, 
large areas of glass and a moderately 
open plan. The construction program ca'!s 
for 48 additional houses by year-end. 
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charges have been estimated at 
for heat; $3.00 for gas; $2.50 for 
ele ‘ty: and $6.60 for taxes, bringing 
the tal to slightly under $40 per month. 
Ro hnen has many irons in the fire. He 

y building twelve Compleat Houses 
» his own subdivision near the PWA 
frumbull Park Housing project. He plans 
to develop several rental projects under 


Section 210 of the National Housing Act. 
{nother iron is his complete line of fur- 
niture based on designs of the Resettle- 
ment Administration which are well suited 
to small-house simplicity; will furnish the 
Compleat House, including carpets, drapes, 
a gas stove, and an Electrolux for $750. 
Finally, he has made arrangements with 
local furniture stores to sell Compleat 
Houses as stock merchandise. 

Although the home-show house has re- 
ceived the spotlight of publicity, it is 
only the smallest child of a Compleat 
family, other members of which await 
patiently the varying demands of home- 
hungry Chicagoans. 

This Compleat family, in turn, is only 
one of a number of Bohnen interests. 
One-time consultant to PWA’s now de- 
funct Housing Division, he has long 
counselled the Chicago Housing Authority, 
served NAREB, NAHO and the Chicago 
Real Estate Board in official capacities. 
In 1926 this volume of public activities 
together with his private real estate busi- 
ness prompted organization of Bohnen as 
{rthur Bohnen, Inc., to provide “the 
vehicle for the activities of myself.” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


i A A TITS A TAT 
FOUNDATION: Walls— 8 in. concrete. Cel- 
lar floor—1i'2 in. concrete seal coat over 
cinder fill. 
STRUCTURE: Walls—8 in. brick, 1 in. fur- 
ring strips, plaster on foil-backed rock lath, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Interior partitions—2 x 4 
in. stud walls, plaster on rock lath. Floor 
construction—2 x 8 in. joists, 16 in. o.c., sub- 
floor, paper, fur flooring. 
ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. rafters, 16 
in. 0.c. roof boards, U. S. Gypsum Co. asphalt 
shingles. 
INSULATION: Outside walls—foil-back rock 
lath, U. S. Gypsum Co. Roof—Junior wool 
batts, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Fenestra Economy, De- 
troit Steel Products Co. Glass—single 
Strength quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. Screens—metal frames. 
WOODWORK: Trim—gum. Shelving and 
cabinets—white pine, maple work tops. In- 
terior doors—Rezo flush, birch, M. & M. 
Woodworking Co. Exterior doors—Roddis 
flush, birch, Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Laundry tub com- 
‘ation, sink with metal cabinet, Standard 
nitary Mfg. Co. 
SPATHROOM EQUIPMEN7’: All fixtures by 
indard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
UMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
es—galvanized steel. 
ATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
yant forced air Model VB 8, gas fired, 
ant Heater Co. Regulators—Minneapolis- 
neywell Regulator Co. 





LIVING ROOM—DINETTE 


LIVING ROOM 





Commendably simple in interior design, the Compleat House’s mode! rooms attracted 30,000 
people at Chicago’s Home Show. Of side-show importance to these visitors was Builder 
Bohnen’s line of modern furniture. Prominence of the kitchen readily seen from both 
the front door and living room, may have provoked criticism on the part of some. 
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MATERIAL COSTS 


(Continued from page 234) 


SUMMARY 


Composite wholesale price index of 
Building’s basic materials is that below. 
It includes all indices individually set 
forth herein, except that a “plumbing and 
heating” index has been substituted for 
copper and that an index for “other build- 
ing materials” has been incorporated, re- 
quiring that the glass index, per se, be 
omitted. Ushered into 1936 at 85.3 per 
cent of the 1926 average, the composite 
index went to 97.2 per cent in May 1937, 
has since declined steadily (except for an 
insignificant bounce in February) to 89.7 
for June 1938. 


1937 


1936 0 RR ones 


1938 


Due to the normal time lag, effect of a 
change in this composite index of whole- 
sale prices does not make itself felt on 
building costs for two or three months 
after the change. No significant advance 
in building costs, therefore, is anticipated 
before October. However, recapitulation of 
predictions based on the preceding sta- 
tistical analyses of seven major building 
materials, points to a steady-to-upward 
movement of the composite index: 


MATERIAL PRICE TREND PREDICTION 

Lumber Upward 

Brick Upward 

Steel Steady-to-upward 
Cement Steady 

Copper Steady 

Paint Steady-to-upward 
Glass Steady 


Grounds for these individual predictions, 
in sum, are 1) demands of Labor for con- 
tinued high wages, 2) general reduction 
in inventories, 3) increasing taxes on all 
fronts, 4) improvement in business senti- 
ment as reflected in higher stock market 
prices, 5) PWA and USHA programs and 
6) the seasonal upturn in Business and 
Building. 

An additional factor, outside the realm 
of material prices and not considered in 
this article is the ever-increasing volume 
of mortgages selected for appraisal and 
accepted for insurance by FHA. Claiming 
“the rapid increase . . . is not due solely 
to the insuring of loans formerly made on 
a non-insured basis,” Editor Roy Wenzlick 
of the Real Estate Analyst at mid-July 
backed up Tue Forum’s predictions as to 
the future trend of construction costs, ad 
vised his clientele of realtors, mortgage 
men and investors that “now is the time 
to build. . . .” Editor Wenzlick in June 
1933 published an identical statement— 
and was absolutely right. 


MARRIAGE VOLUME LAGS 


behind 1937 levels. Rents continue steady as foreclosures, 


permits jog upward; building stocks, downward. 
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